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A STUDY of 



L STUDY of the American University to-day naturally 
includes a review of present conditions and progress, 
and the outline of a constructive ideal. It involves a 
full discussion of the problem of the College. In treating 
the tendencies in education, they are to be regarded as 
a part of the movements which are affecting all existing 
institutions. Prominence is to be given, not only to 
culture, scholarship, and discovery, but to the relation 
of higher education to society and state, and to the 
great problem of democracy, which is efficient govern- 
ment. In a sense the university must be regarded as 
the oi^n of the people for the attainment of their 
highest material and spiritual welfare. The future 
of the American University involves vital questions of 
school and college — elimination of waste, efficiency of 
method, and adaptation to the real needs of the present 
day. The subject is bound up with school and society. 
The writer attempts to work in accord with this idea. 
The viewpoint of the school, the college, the sociologist, 
and the citizen is considered as well as that of the uni- 
versity administration. Accordingly three chief points 
have been kept in mind throughout and special chapters 
are devoted to them: the reorganization of American 
education; economy of time in elementary school, high 
school, and college; the relation of education to social 
service and to efficiency. All the best available sources 
of information on American education of to-day, includ- 
ing reports, bulletins, and current literature, have been 
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vi PREFACE 

consulted. Besides, a circular inquiry was sent to many 
universities and colleges, and to teachers and investiga- 
tors, asking for a statement of recent changes, and 
views on certain essential questions now before the 
educational world. A summary of the replies appears 
as an appendix. The obligations to these correspondents 
and to other sources of information and opinion are many. 
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IDEALS OF EDUCATION RELATIVE 

Movement for Revision 

Does American education meet the public need 
to-day? The question is put with greater force year by 
year, and now we have a movement for the reorganiza- 
tion of our system of education which shall include 
school, college, and imiversity. Radical changes are 
proposed in form, method, and spirit. The discussion 
is not mere aimless criticism; it shows a keen insight 
into the problems of the period and a desire for self- 
examination on the part of the schools themselves. 

The critical spirit of the time would re-examine the 
very foundations of our beliefs and the present organiza- 
tion of state and society. This tendency appears in 
the rational inquiry into religious creeds, new estimates 
of the worth of many traditions and conventions, and 
doubts regarding the eflSciency of government and the 
justice of social conditions. It is a result of a practical 
faith in evolution, and of a new realism which has the cour- 
Si^ge everywhere to seek and face the truth. This spirit 
of free investigation is dominant in the study of educa- 
tional reform. 
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Relation to Age and Country^ 

Universities have always grown out of the need of 
their time and have been influenced more or less by the 
dominant thought of any given period. In Ancient 
Persia education aimed to fit the youth to existing 
institutions; in Sparta it was mihtary, in Athens aesthetic 
and civic, in Rome practical. The ItaHan universities of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries at first were profes- 
sional schools for the study of medicine, law, and the- 
ology. Professional and technical schools which were 
especially adapted to the conditions of the country were 
established in France during the Napoleonic Period. The 
early university in Paris stood for the current scholastic 
philosophy. Influenced by the Renaissance, the German 
universities in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries became 

^The theme of this section has ntunerons illustrations in Presi- 
dent Thwing's volume on " Universities of the World." By many 
instances, it is shown that higher education not only helps create 
a civilization, but is determined by the dvihzation, is conditioned 
by the environments; that educational aims should correspond 
to the needs of the time. 

This author classifies imiversities as follows: (1) those devoted 
to the discovery and publication of truth, as the German; (2) 
those whose aim is intellectual and ethical, developing character 
through the power of thinking, as the Scotch and the American; 
(3) those that cultivate intellect, heart, conscience, and will — 
produce the cultured gentleman — ^as Oxford, Cambridge, and 
some American colleges; (4) those that aim at efficiency, as in 
India^ China, Japan. 

It IS by no mere chance that Oxford retains middle-age tradi- 
tions, represents the highest social classes, aims at " training 
men"; its history is related to the feudal inheritances, the aris- 
tocracy, the church influence. English conservatism. The environ- 
ment of the University of Gfeneva — the scenery and climate; the 
three nationalities represented, the great men and the inspiring 
history of Switzerland; the ecclesiastical influence centering at 
Geneva; the poUtical independence and the sanely progressive 
spirit; the simple cultured life of the citizens, their freedom, energy, 
and industry, and their respect for education — ^makes the institu- 
tion sane and healthful, and the student life simple, dignified, and 
earnest. The university of Athens revives the spirit of Socrates 
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humanistic. The English universities have been classical 
and in a sense aristocratic. The same thought is illus- 
trated in the history of the American college from the 
time when it was ecclesiastical and cultural to the present 
period of science and specialties. For good or ill, the 
Oerman system is for Germany— its history, its civiliza- 
tion, its ideals. In general, the education of to-day, 
in accord with present thoughtj is realistic. Whatever 
we may think of the motto, " our country for us," we 
must believe it the duty of every nation to study its own 
history and conditions, and to an extent adapt its educa- 
tion to the needs and ideals of its people — to strengthen 
any weakness and to cure whatever ills. If the ideals 
are narrow and provincial, they may breed a false patriot- 
ism, Eind a national " bigheadedneas "; but in due de- 
gree local self-expression will develop the genius of a 
people and enlarge their contribution to civihzation. 

and Plato and represents the ancient Greek life and influence, 
stands for the richest culture and highest attainment of the best 
people. The rational and keen mind of the early Greeks reappears. 
The Greek student is deraocratie and, like his American brother, 
often ie self-Bupporting in his university couree. The univereity 
of Rome, situated amidst ancient ruins and in a country of dense 
population, emphasizes archeology and the social sciences. The 
cUinate, the aesthetic temperament of the people, the fornialism 
in education produce their natural results. In Berlin the t«ia- 
perate climate, the influence of the Protestant rehgion, the truth- 
seeking spirit of the scholar make for freedom, intellectual strength, 
and thoroughness of investigation. The author describes the char- 
acter of the university of Buchareat as related to the small, poor, 
and peasant population of Roumania, their pleasure-loving nature, 
llieir indifferent patriotism, and the influence of the Greek Church. 
Cairo — Mohammedan, located in a mosque, with priests aa pro- 
fessors, teaching the Koran — ^enthronea memory and banishes 
science, initiative, progress, and efhcienoy. He finds a dignified 
pursuit of learning m Peking as at Oxford, due, presumably, to the 

Staeeful philosophy of the Chinese and their love of leisure. The 
hinese student is ambitious because of the social and political 
rewards. Tokio emphasiaes fcnou'iedpe— due to the Japanese mental 
characteristics. In Japan the Chinese classics are used as we use 
the Greek and Latin. But the Universitjy of Tokio, in accord 
with all the tendencies in Japan, is modem m form and aim. 
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These illustrations, which might be greatly multiplied, 
serve to show, first, how education relates itself to its 
time and place; and second, that a more Uberal and a 
more scientific view of adaptation is needed than appears 
in the history of education. While the imiversity must 
stand for established principles, and must have the power 
and the courage of leadership, it must also be in sym- 
pathy with real civic needs. As has recently been 
said, with some authority, in France, democracy will no 
longer maintain schools which have no definite and 
useful purpose. They must teach human motives and 
the relations of men in society, and prepare for the various 
forms of pubhc service. Above all they must stand 
for truth and justice — ^the vital principles of democracy. 

The practical element in education has always been 
larger than is generally believed. For a long period 
before and after the revival of learning, Latin was the 
key to professional knowledge; Greek opened up literary 
treasures. Classical study had a value for the English 
statesman as well as for the clergy. A large percentage 
of the students in the German Philosophical Faculty 
become teachers. The character of modern education 
in Europe and America is but a revival of the historic 
purpose of knowledge. It is even argued that education 
to-day, in spite of all tendencies, is less practical than 
in former periods. We have professional and technical 
schools, and speciaUsts in various lines of research, but 
we have also a large class of students to whom, in the 
name of culture, is transmitted the learning of the past; 
and we retain foundation disciplinary studies in all the 
schools. It may help to clarify present controversies, if 
we consider that tradition has given to subjects of study 
a value in themselves, after they have ceased to be ob- 
jectively useful. If evolution and induction supplant 
fixed doctrines and deduction, aU learning from phil- 
osophy to law and economics is based on a more scientific 
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foundation, and principles are increasingly applied to 
all the demands of life, is the fact to be deplored? Have 
we really and permanently lost in the things of higher 
vahie? Have we not gained immeasurably in the prog- 
ress of civiUzation? 

Adaptation to the New Democbact 

" The new democracy " may mean only a clearer 
insight into the essential nature of free institutions, a 
firmer faith based on the later history of repubhcs, 
and a fuller reaUzation of the ideals of the democratic 
state. The growing sjrmpathy for the less fortunate 
classes, the deeper sense of individual obUgation, the 
aim at industrial, social and governmental efficiency, 
call for an education that emphasizes social ethics, voca- 
tional aims, and preparation for expert service in public 
administration and in organized philanthropy. Then 
there is an increasing belief that all educational means 
should be employed toward the attainment of spiritual 
ideals and that this is the work of the state as well as of 
private a^ncies. 

It is the business of the state to provide all classes with 
the means of intelligent and useful citizenship, as well as 
to protect them from injustice and to help create for them 
tolerable conditions for a comfortable and hopeful life. 
On the other hand the schools owe a duty to the state. 
In the future education will not be mere " learning," 
but it wiU emphasize social duties — removal of poverty, 
protection of the public health, promotion of honest 
business, clean poUtics, wise legislation, and increase of 
general enlightenment, virtue, and happiness. To those 
ends the schools, colleges, and universities must exert 
an influence which is conscious, intelligent, and well- 
directed. The relation between education and democracy 
is suggested by the following quotations, one from a 
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German writer, the other from an American observer: 
" A continuation of the isolation and estrangement, 
which the pride of learning (in the conservative German 
school) has hitherto encouraged, is a menace to our 
entire civilization/' " The Gymnasium is largely at 
fault for the growth of social democracy." 

American public education has no special relation to 
church, aristocracy, or wealth. If higher learning has 
ever been influenced to a degree by class interests, it 
is rapidly becoming free from any imdue control. The 
growing recognition of the meaning of democracy, 
especially by the " upper class,'' the development of 
humanitarian sentiment, and the larger view of personal 
duty are profoimdly significant. As the imiversities 
gradually gain a clear and comprehensive view of society, 
and the spirit of exclusiveness grows less, the ideals of 
learning will be fundamentally modified — will become 
more practical and humane. In no country or age have, 
conditions been so favorable for a sympathetic under- 
standing and a generous relation between learning 
and the people. This period of educational history is 
filled with interest and meaning; we believe it to be rich 
in promise. 

Redefined in Tebms op Sociology 

I am convinced we must study education in terms of 
sociology, and sociology in terms of education before we 
can relate educational aims to civic needs and make our 
instruction, to the fullest extent, economical, direct, 
and useful. It is necessary to take up the problem as 
if new and work out in a scientific spirit the adaptation 
of educational means to the end of a better civihzation. 
While holding fast to that which is good, a careful exam- 
ination of every subject and method, throughout the 
period of general and special education, with reference 
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to value in results is of first importance — and all values 
muBt be included, material and spiritual. General edu- 
cation may define its position more clearly; culture 
become more conscious of a purpose. Notwithstanding 
the progress of liberal thought within a few decades, 
American education is not yet sufficiently freed from 
tradition to look clearly at the whole subject. I am 
becoming reconciled to Ibsen and Shaw and Welle and 
all other ploughers-up of old fields — even the vagaries 
of Chesterton; they may prepare for new crops and a 
more plentiful harvest. May we not learn a lesson from 
past originality in contrast with modem imitation? Genius 
has always grown out of its own age. Plato proclaimed 
many truths good for all countries and times. But he 
studied education in relation to the need of the Athen- 
ians, citizenship in the interest of his city-state, govern- 
ment as illustrated by periods of Grecian history, music 
and art as expressing national ideals. Socrates studied 
human nature in his own consciousness and in the men 
he knew, and he imparted his wisdom to his neighbors 
and friends. To-day we have a himdred times the means 
of progress— a vast accumulation of material for use 
of the inventive mind, and should have the vision, the 
power, and the courage for original and constructive 
work. 

It is true that educational sociology is vague and covers 
a vast range of subjects from small economies to national 
ideals. But the schools are doing something toward 
examination of the chief social concepts and the best 
methods of developing them; they are striving for a 
comprehensive view of civic needs and the value to 
civilization of the various results of learning. If the 
sociologist has to study the conditions of effective co- 
operation and in general the welfare of society, he must 
£sd causes, not only in human nature and existing 
institutions, but also in the failures of education, and 
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to an extent he will look to the schools for remedies.^ 
Recently an appeal was made to a group of sociologists 
to estimate in a rough way the effect of saving two years 
in general and special education upon the intellectual 
capital of the nation^ and the economic advantage of 
entering practical life earlier. The inquiry included the 
proper time ratio between general and special education 
and between formal training and vocation. As reported, 
they acknowledged the vast importance of educational 
sociology, but frankly confessed that it was an imdevel- 
oped field. Should they not enter upon a fundamental 
study of national standpoints and the aims of democracy 
and relate them to learning? Sparta and Athens were 
able to make citizens adapted to the genius of the state. 
Surely we can do more to solve social questions through 
the schools. Passion, prejudice, hysteria, class-selfishness, 
injustice are modified by ideas. A stimulating view of 
life is teachable, a view that may notably change the 
spirit of a people, as has been proven by the People's 
High Schools in Denmark. EflSciency, industrial, social, 
governmental, may be wrought into the very fabric 
of a nation and largely by education. 

As never before the attention of poUtics and of educa- 
tion is tinned to the form and spirit of the state. Is 
the individual or the state to be the dominant idea? Is 
autocracy — even the military state — a necessity? Can 
democracy be efficient? Is there a middle ground between 
individualism and a highly sociaUzed organization? 
What ideas and habits are needful to make the co-opera- 
tive but independent citizen? Germany would answer 
these questions in one way; France, England and America 
in another — but they must be answered. The growth 
of centralization in this country cannot be overlooked. 
The interest of the government in all public problems, 

» See Chap. IX, pp. 118-126; also pp. 10-17, 19, 23, 26, 29, 
41-46, 59-61, 90, 164, 167. 
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the r^ulation and control of interstate affairs, and the 
expenditure for scientific en%htenment and material 
progress are rapidly increasing. The movement to 
strengthen the military power of the nation shows a change 
of sentiment and a modification of the conception of 
government, although we are sure that in America 
the civil power will always be dominant. In the future 
all the problems of civilization, including education, 
will take on a somewhat different aspect. The search 
for truth which is censored according to a particular 
theory of the state will be viewed with suspicion, and 
learning may forswear former gods and turn to worship 
at other shrines. 



II 

DIRECTION OF PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN 

UNIVERSITY 

Needs and Aims 

As seen in many agreeable but unreliable writings, 
analysis of the character of a people may be the most 
dai^rous as well as the easiest of pastimes. Our so- 
ciologists have a great work before them in national 
character-reading. But some obvious facts and sound 
opinions may be noted for oitt purpose. Here is a peo- 
ple increasingly democratic and becoming mildly social- 
istic. Industrial problems and social betterment claim 
the attention of the nation. " We are a people of 
action; we don't write history, but make it; we aim at 
Ufe, action, stru^le, victory." The Baconian philoso- 
phy, perverted in application, has carried us far and 
results in the doctrine of success at any cost. Then we 
have yielded to the *' Romantic Movement," and the 
influence of Rousseau, until there is a suggestion of an- 
archy in our affairs. In developing a new coxmtry, 
we have aimed at immediate results by direct methods. 
Education for all, practical in character, is the watch- 
word — and at the sacrifice of scholarship and scientific 
research. 

The first inference from these considerations is that 
the schools perforce will be democratic and aim at public 
service and universal welfare; second, that they must 
prepare for practical eflSciency; third, that as a correc- 
tive to the extreme doctrines of action and success, and 

10 
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of individual standards, we must reserve a place for 
" repose in classic shades," a place for art and ptulosophy, 
for j)Ower of thought and pure research. Of course, 
to-day we do not expect learning in the New West to be 
a mere imitation of Oxford, Berlin, or Paris, but we 
may look to the time when more of the valuable elements 
of older civilizations will appear in our development and 
science and literature will show a power great as the 
forces which have made our material growth. 

It may appear that we are having a kind of Early- 
French-Revolution movement in all our affairs — every- 
thing new and better; learning imerely utilitarian; 
science mere applications; each pupil a law unto himself. 
But destructive tendencies are only phases of develop- 
ment. In any ideal scheme for educational progress, the 
history of civilization has a still greater place; estab- 
lished facts and principles, selected for their value to 
modem life, are preserved and transmitted with greater 
care; scientific discovery, though apphed to every human 
interest, is no less ideal; and there is hope that out of 
chaos in school methods shall grow new forma of order 
and regulated energy. 

To-day democracy has need, above aM things, of educa- 
tion. A long story might be told of the dangers to the 
" self-made " man — that at some critical point he may 
be found wanting and commit a fatal error through 
lack of knowledge or good judgment, or through over- 
confidence. The example may be applied to the nation. 
The charlatan, the demagogue, the jingo are always 
with us, and learning is the natural enemy of these. 
The atmosphere of higher education is favorable to the 
development of men of talent for every calling. There 
is need of broad intelligence in legislation, in municipal 
affairs, in industrial and social questions, in the work of 
sane reform. So much is this true that the union of ex- 
pert knowledge with government has become the hope 
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for efficient administration. For handling questions 
of finance, industry, control of business, international 
relations, and for foreign service highly trained men are 
demanded. Culture in art and ethics, as a means to 
the best spiritual expression of the national life, is more 
than ever essential, and we now have a clearer view of its 
place and purpose. It is useful to restate from time to 
time the ground of faith in education. Fichte's arousing 
Addresses to the Germans, at a critical period, showed 
education to be the panacea for the nation's ills, and to- 
day he is held to have been a true prophet. 

Recent Changes 

It is a far cry even from the first American college to 
the present university, largely free from narrow creeds 
and politics, with windows open to the whole world 
of knowledge, and with the latch-string out for all 
comers. The broadest conception of a university is a 
recent development. The first '* Schools '' of Athens 
— the Academy, the Lyceum, the Stoic School, the Epi- 
curean School — were private foimdations and represented 
a religious cult or a particular system of philosophy. 
The early New England colleges were sectarian, poHtical, 
and aristocratic. Although they received state or 
municipal aid, as well as private benefactions, they were 
not state institutions in the modem sense. 

The imiversity to-day is rapidly gaining a clear view, 
is more conscious of its purpose, and aims more directly 
at results. If we restate the uses of higher education 
in old terms, we know these terms now have a more 
vital meaning. The imiversity, in teaching the physical 
sciences, gives the foimdation principles applicable in 
industry and in medicine. History, and the political 
and economic and social sciences are studied in the in- 
terest of better government and a more just social oi^an- 
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ization. Literature, philosophy, and art are made an 
influence toward lai^er and better ideals, individual 
and national. The university works for a better thought- 
organization of society as opposed to that kind of will- 
oi^anization which is impelled by injustice, passion, 
and prejudice. All the schools are putting fresh energy 
into teaching the idea of service. The imiversity is 
strengthening the special schools of Engineering Medi- 
cine, and Law in the cause of industry, public health, 
and justice. It makes new discoveries in directions of 
greatest need and promise. Every field of nature and of 
human nature — physical laws and their many appUca- 
tions, civic organization, the history of civihzation, 
the institutions, deeds, thoughts, and ideals of men — 
is included in a programme of instruction and investi- 
gation which is related closely to the needs of society 
to-day. The university remains, as it has always been, 
the meeting place of the best youth for the exchange 
of thought, where social, poUtical, and religious ideas 
are broadened. It remains, as it has been in all coun- 
tries, the most permanent of institutions, and it will 
still see the rise and decay of governments, forms of 
society, and phases of political philosophy, will still pur- 
sue things of most worth, preserve the ideals of man- 
kind, the world's poetry and philosophy, and with far 
vision look toward the further UberaUzing of institutions 
and the betterment of humanity. In the present Euro- 
pean cataclysm, one regains his sanity and hope when 
he turns from insane .destruction to the calm thought 
of some English, French, or German scholar. 

Science and Democbacy 

American scholarship, formerly criMcised for lack 
of productive power, is taking large strides in original 
thought and investigation. This is seen in the growth 
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of the graduate school, various activities in departments 
of the national government, the work of conmaissions 
on many economic and social questions, and to a limited 
extent in municipal examination of poverty and crime. 
But research has not yet a powerful hold in the public 
estimation, and legislation is niggardly in supplying the 
means for far-reaching investigations of physical laws 
and principles of society. Until the spirit of science 
leads in progress, we shall continue to treat all questions 
superficially and inefiiciently. Much of the time and 
force now wasted in general education, as I shall try 
to show later, may ultimately be turned toward con- 
structive work. 

The native " dispositions " which dwelt in the breast 
of the primitive savage are a part of our inheritance, 
and the schools, the publicists, and the churches have 
failed to make vivid and forceful the regulative ideas 
and sentiments. Incidentally, I have often thought 
that an adapted logic, showing the common fallacies, 
should hold an important place in modem education. 
Europe had its period of the " Enlightenment," giving, 
perhaps, imdue emphasis to reason; its period of " Hu- 
>manism,'' perhaps overvaluing the conservative and 
aristocratic individual. Then followed the " Romantic 
Movement " to which Bergson now gives a fresh impulse. 
This exalts instincts and emotions and tends toward 
a kind of anarchy. American life and American educa- 
tion are greatly influenced by Rousseau. So long as 
the mob spirit is easily aroused, and mass hysterics is 
a daily phenomenon, and a nation's judgment may be 
overturned by a catchword, and prejudices dethrone 
truth; when one great nation after another may topple 
into the abyss of war without a pause on the brink, 
we must seek some powerful educational means to en- 
throne thought above passion. And this question 
enters into our whole political and legislative system, 
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where rational, truth-Beeking debate is seldom found. 
These are merely arguments for the claims of science 
in the schools, and as essential in the constructive work 
of democracy. 

The New Political, Social, and Economic Sciences 

In the study of government and society to-day we 
supplant theory by research; we attempt to change evo- 
lution into active progress. There is less of abstraction, 
of the let-alone doctrine, of " the survival of the fittest." 
The attitude is hmnanitarian and the method construc- 
tive. PoUtical science views not only the nature of the 
state, but causes and movements. Sociology relates 
itself to reform; it beUeves in the force of ideas and the 
creative power of the will. Economics is no longer merely 
fatalistic or conservative regarding present conditions, 
nor is it altogether the dismal science. It talks in a way 
not merely scientific but human of wealth and the 
conditions of labor. History is used to aid progress. 
It gives the real life of peoples and the growth of en- 
lightenment and freedom. Through it we have a deep- 
ening consciousness of the meaning of democracy, the 
stru^le for which has been a chief cause of civil and 
international strife since the Napoleonic Era and the re- 
construction of Europe. These facts have much to do 
with the relation of the imiversity to the people. So 
long as the average legislator will deride an apt refer- 
ence to ancient history or foreign usage, and reject 
expert knowledge; so long as, in considering the ills of 
society, effects are treated and causes ignored; so long 
as anarchists have faith in violence, and socialists dream 
of impossible Utopias, and conservatives refuse to see 
justice in some of the claims of labor, or the need of 
social reform — higher education will be called upon to 
provide learned and sane leaders for every sort of pubUc 
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service, men who have the wisdom to amend some of 
the relations between the classes, and to clarify and 
energize the functions of government. 

Literature, Art, Philosophy, Religion 

The universal interest in utility and efficiency must 
not turn us completely from the humanities. The old 
civilizations of Europe have elements of the greatest 
worth which it would take the average American a long 
time to imderstand and appreciate. The older peoples 
live in an atmosphere of noble traditions, thrilling history, 
great men, great deeds, of art, poetry and philosophy, 
which develops sentiment and stimulates the imagina- 
tion. The leaven of literature and art must become 
active in American life, if we are to attain the thought- 
power and richness of feeling which are the proper 
fruitage of material civilization. Hence liberal studies 
must be retained in our educational scheme. The 
American imiversity will not be complete imtil it can 
teach successfully an idealistic philosophy and the 
spirit of reUgion. No civiUzation becomes great until 
it has a dominant philosophy which binds together the 
fragmentary, the local, the temporary with some com- 
prehensive view. The mere history of spiritual thought 
will not suffice. A modern element is needed broad 
enough to include the facts of evolution, the ethics of 
big business, and the phenomena of the spiritual life; 
vital and forceful enough to influence the character 
of a people. 

Vocation. Service 

Vocation and service, two closely related aims, have 
become prominent in recent years, and may be said to 
characterize the present period of education. Studies 
looking toward occupations are provided along the 
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way as well as at the end of the course. This fact is 
more significant than any other in the revision of general 
and special education and the rearrangement of school 
periods, in defining our national ideals, and in gaining 
a broader view of culture. 

The new conception of " service " shows a new con- 
sciousness of the meaning of the Christian philosophy, 
of the soKdarity of society, and of the reasonableness 
and justice of democratic government as a form of or- 
ganization. Unless, in the name of service, the schools 
develop in future citizens apt quaUties, they fail as an 
instrument of democracy. The universities must ex- 
tend their interest to aU questions of human welfare, 
and justify their worth in the minds of the people. The 
individualism alike of corporate wealth and of anarchy, 
the laissez-faire doctrine of Herbert Spencer and his 
whole school of thought may well be supplanted by a 
spirit of practical good will and co-operation. We have 
dwelt upon some of these points because they are funda- 
mental to a sound educational philosophy. 

To any thoughtful student of the history of our times, 
of the character of present movements, and of the needs 
of our civilization, some such method of approach to 
educational problems must appeal. Education must 
be in sympathy with tendencies, although it should 
interpret and guide them. If vocational efficiency, 
public service, the applications of science, and social 
betterment are made prominent, if individuaUsm is to 
obtain in choice of studies and in methods, we under- 
stand these things better by relating them to the spirit 
and need of the time. In this way too, we see more 
clearly the remedial value to our national ills of straight 
thinking, creative power, wealth of feeling, and a rich 
philosophy of life. 
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REORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION 

'* Economy of Time " 

In 1913 a committee of the National Coimcil of Edu- 
cation presented a report on Economy of Time in Educa- 
tion, which was pubUshed by the United States Bureau 
of Education, and widely distributed. At the present 
time three co-operating conmiittees, representing respect- 
ively the National Department of Superintendence, 
the National Association of State Universities, and the 
Association of American Universities, are studying the 
questions involved. That this movement may lead to a 
more economical and eflBicient organization in the United 
States is the hope of many who have given attention to 
the subject. The inquiry was directed first to the 
problem of the university college, its place and use, and 
its relation to the secondary school and the university 
proper. It was evident from the beginning that the 
investigation would take in the whole period of general 
and special education. The main thesis was as fol- 
lows: For students entering the university (graduate 
and professional schools) the period of general or pre- 
paratory education, ending at the age of 22 or 23, is 
too long. By selection, elimination, and more eflBicient 
methods in school and college, at least two years can be 
saved without loss in knowledge or power, and the 
student can obtain the bachelor's degree and enter the 
university at the age of 20. The whole subject is related 

18 
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to a broader conception of culture, and to the ideals of 
our civilization to-day. 

The early New England college graduated students 
two or three years earlier than the college of to-day. 
The high school has largely taken the place of the old 
college, in studies and period of time. The graduate 
school and the professional schools, with constantly in- 
creasing demands, have been added. And yet the college 
is retained, to a degree repeating high-school subjects 
and methods, and, in the upper years, imitating the 
university. The primitive American college had a dis- 
tinctive value and was the almost direct way to the 
professions of theology, medicine, law, and teaching. 
Since many of its functions have been assiuned by the 
high school and the university, the view of its place and 
purpose is naturally modified by the changed conditions. 
We retain the college as an imitation of the English 
type and on top of it pile the German university. Note 
that the objection is not to the one type or the other, 
but to doubling the period of higher education. In the 
minds of many observers, the time is ripe for a rational 
reorganization of the whole school system — the length 
of general or preparatory education, the arrangement 
of the school periods, curriculiun, and methods. 

Waste in American Education^ 

The European universities, those of England, France, 
and Germany, with some exceptions, are built directly on 
secondary education. In France some additional pre- 
paratory work is required between the lyc6e and certain 
university " faculties.'' In England the law and medical 
groups of university studies are supplemented by pro- 
fessional study outside of the imiversity. It must be 
remembered that Oxford and Cambridge, like the con- 

^ Cf . Appendix B, questions 5, 6| 7| 8, 9, 13, 15. 
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tinental universities, offer the student when he enters 
from the secondary school a choice of several groups 
of studies— Classical, scientific, and professional. The 
distinction between the English imiversity and the Amer- 
ican college is broad. 

The European student enters the university at 18 to 
20, while the American student adds four years of prep- 
aration and enters the graduate school at about 23; 
on the two-year college basis he reaches the professional 
school at about 21. A large percentage of American 
educators believe the preparatory period should be cut 
short by at least two years — ^and without loss in train- 
ing. Professor Paulsen in " German Universities " 
criticises the delay in entering the professions in Prussia 
— due to miUtary service, school and state examinations, 
and probationary periods. He says: " The strength 
and desire to begin an independent practical career are 
at their height at about the age of 25; in a normal nature 
there can be no doubt that the sum total of national 
capital in strength and eflBiciency suffers grievously 
on accoimt of this belated use." And Mr. Abraham 
Flexner: " Youth is plastic, suggestible, energetic. 
Prolongation of an unrelated schooHng confiscates its 
years of promise and enthusiasm." Treating a student 
as a boy too long may prove a " soul-destroying, stupe- 
fying business." It would be better to begin imiversity 
work early as was formerly done in England and in New 
England. One's life work should be entered upon at 
the period of greatest hope, courage, and elasticity. 
College presidents are usually prejudiced against can- 
didates for teaching positions, who to the age of 30 to 
35 have spent their time in multiplying scholastic degrees; 
they believe something is lacking in native or acquired 
will power. A prolonged period of " unmotivated " 
work has a natural psychological effect. The economic 
advantage in saving two or three years for practical 
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service is not to be ignored. It may be claimed that 
the division of time between preparatory education 
on the one hand, and professional study and practical 
life on the other is not well proportioned. With econ- 
omy of time, the increase of nmnbers in the university 
proper and the stimulus of university methods would 
produce a larger sum of intellectual capital for the 
nation. 

Here may be presented the tentative time scheme 
of the committee on " Economy of Time in Education ": 
Elementary Education 6 to 12; Secondary Education 
(two divisions: four and two years) 12 to 18; College 
18 to 20 or 16 to 20; University (Graduate School and 
Professional Schools) 20 to 24. It will appear that this 
plan is adapted to some important tendencies in arrange- 
ment of school periods, and to schemes of practical 
education branching from the line of general studies. 

Elementary Period, 6 to 12.^ — These limits of the 

* The six-year course of study for the elementary grades^ followed 
by the six-year intermediate and high-school period, is finding 
favor in many cities. As defined by the Bureau of Education, 
the intermediate school or junior high school consists of grades 
7 and 8 or 7, 8, and 9— to provide for earlier introduction of pre- 
vocational work and of hi^-school subjects. In 1914, 167 cities 
reported the establishment of junior high schools. "There is a 
very general approval of the plan to reorganize our educational 
system to include junior high schools." 

A summary of some of the more recent views is here given: 
The 6^ pUm will become common, with junior and senior high-school 
divisions, 4r-2 or 3-3. The educational sentiment of the country 
favors saving two years in elementary education. There is a heavy 
loss of pupib beyond the sixth grade, and opportunity should be 
given these pupils to prepare for vocations. Many communities 
are providing secondai^ or differentiated work at 12 or 13. Let 
the fiigh school take on two years of the elementary school; begin 
Latin, Algebra and some other advanced studies at 12. In general 
mature work is too long posp toned; maturity may be over-ripe. 
Foreieners criticise the poor results in the American elementary 
schoob. An important conservative thought should be noted — 
Elementary Education should give, not only the tools of knowledge, 
but the facts, concepts, and principles essential in democracy — 
things that are the common property of all. 
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period are suggested in the beKef that the tools of educa- 
tion and the elementary social concepts can be acquired 
by the age of 12, that high-school methods from this 
time are better adapted to the pupil's development, 
and that at this point pre-vocational studies should be 
offered to some who otherwise would leave school. 

Secondary Period, 12 to 18 (two divisions: four and 
two years). ^ — Eighteen is the accepted age, here and in 
Europe, as the upper limit for secondary school study. 
It is the age for beginning higher education or entering 
practical life after having completed the course in the 
" people's college." While large high schools would 
carry the full six years, many small high schools would 
be limited to four years, 12 to 16. Studies leading to 
apprenticeships may well be offered at about 16. The 
separate colleges could take pupils at 16, and retain a 
four-year course, 16 to 20, or provide a two-year course 
for the graduates of the larger high schools. 

College, 16 to 20 or 18 to 20.— The two years beyond 
18 could be offered by the superior high school, the 
separate college, or the imiversity college. In this plan 
two years intervene between the high school and the 
university, because the popular demands on secondary 
education do not permit the kind of disciplinary and in- 
tensive study equal to the need of the imiversity student. 

1 The Report on Education in Vermont, made under the direc- 
tion of the Carnegie Foundation, advocates this plan: high schools 
for the coimtrv districts, 12-16; central hi^h schools, to which 
^duates of the district schools may go, with two aaded years; 
junior or intermediate high schools constituted by the seventh 
and eighth grades and the first two years of high school with artic- 
ulation above; opportunity for boys to get to work at 16. Refer- 
ence is made to the German Realschmen ending at 16, and to 
the English higher elementary schools ending at the same a^, 
and covering the period 12-16. It is pointed out that this division 
of time postpones home-leaving, to go to the central school, as long 
as possible. 

In France the schools offer a four-3rear primary course and a 
seven-year secondary, the latter in two divisions — ^four years and 
three years. 
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Moreover, the added years are a valuable supplement to 
high-school trainmg. 

Umveraity Period, 20 to 24,^ — The advocates of this 
plan believe that univeraity work should begin not later 
than 20 for three reasons: firet, the superior value of 
university methods at this age; second, the earher prep- 
aration for life; third, the increasing demands of the 
professional schools. 

No one knows as well as the committee referred to 
that the whole scheme requires years for investigation, 
that " economy " includes every phase of saving in matter 
and methods, that greater efficiency must cover the dif- 
ference in time. This plan does not shorten the com- 
bined e]ementar>- and secondary periods; it is not equiv- 
alent to " shortening the college course." The question 
is, Can two years be saved in the whole period of general 
education (elementary, secondary, and college) without 
loas in knowledge and power? 

Revision of the Elementabt School^ 

An educational psycholt^st has estimated that the 
part of elementary study which survives could be ac- 
quired in two years by working two hours daily. In 
the report on " Economy of Time," a summary of the 

• Here followa a summary of suggestions on economy in elemen- 
tary education, and in secondary as well, taken from many sources. 
The i>ointH are grouped under these heads: (1) Ehmination and 
Selection; (2) Methods; (3) Adaptation; (4) Extending the School 
Year. 

Elimination and Selection. — Eliminate non-essential subjects 
and matter, including obsolete topics, aimless stuff, curioua feric- 
a-brac. In arithmetic, for instance, cut out several subjects, 
emphasise only the fundamental, apply to concrete problems, 
reduce time to the minimum. Strip the course of all content not 
essential — and not essential to modem life. Define minimum essen- 
tials in each subject. Make capacities and common social needs 
the basis of selection of studies. Let the training fit for hfe, relate 
it to the occupations of the community. Define the specific pur- 
pose of every subject, have more definite goaia, let the pupils see 
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views of school superintendents and others is given; 
a few are quoted in substance: Time may be saved by- 
more careful pruning of the course of study; making a 
distinction between first-rate facts and principles and 
tenth-rate; confining the work to mastering the tools 
of education; teaching content subjects by suitable 
methods^ not by those fitted to formal subjects; teach- 
ing children the relation of what they are doing to the 
ends they desire to reach; securing continuous progress 
for brighter pupils; introducing certain secondary 
studies in the higher grades of the elementary school.^ 

the imi)ortance of the thmgs they are doing. Aim at definite forms 
of efficiency rather than false thoroughness^ impressive material 
and definite usefulness rather than exhaustive detail; ideas are 
lost in pursuit of petty details. A little of science may give the 
scientific attitude. Mmimize all sorts of distractions. 

Methods. — There is too much of memory training, while the judg- 
ment is not trained. Ai)ply princii)les to problems. Nothing should 
be temporarily memorized that is not to be permanento^ kept. 
Aim to create eagerness, independent judgment, accuracy, and 
rapidity. Adapt subjects to the child s growth — ^present them 
at the right period of development. Arrange a better sequence 
and co-ordination of studies. Secure greater industry of pupils, 
find their best pace, spur them to their best, work at maximum 
capacity, make work serious instead of soft and mushy, create 
power oi remorseless application — avoid slow-going processes. 
Pupils are distracted, amused, nauseated, but not educated. 
Render more efficient teacher assistance, teach difficult topics 
more skilfully, teach pupils how to study. Have objective stand- 
ards of advancement. 

Adaptation. — Consider individual differences in interest and 
ability. Provide special classes for the ph3rsically or mentally 
deficient; also for the imusually capable. Make promotion easier. 

Extending the School Year. — Make time by after-school, evening, 
and summer classes. Lengthen the school day and the school year. 
Very many cities are now conducting summer sessions for elemen- 
tary and high-school pupils. The American school year is 180 
days, the German 240. 

^ Such suggestions do not offer a panacea: the history of " fads '* 
lessens the hope of such a discovery. One educator makes a 
memorandum of his experience with successive universal principles 
or remedies — all, one after another, rejected. Physiolowcal 
Psycholo^ (nerve cells and nerve fibers) ; Experimental Psychology 
(motor-mmded, eye-minded, ear-minaed); Genetic Psychology 
(culture-epochs, parallelism); Montessori Method (rejection of 
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Excessive artificial repetitions and routine tasks are con- 
demned. '^ Education leads away from real life and 
interest in the work of the conmnmity; it must be made 
an agency of civilization." The conmiittee of the 
National Department of Superintendence, co-operating 
in the study of economy of time in education, is investi- 
gating every phase of waste and ineflSciency and all the 
means of economy. They include such points as the 
following: elimination of relatively unimportant sub- 
ject matter and useless methods; arranging proper 
correlation and sequence of subjects; adapting work 
to the ability of the pupils: "motivating" study; 
increasing the length of the school year; measuring 
results; giving the teacher a clear view of the connec- 
tion between matter and methods and the results to be 
reached; defining the relation of school to society. Meas- 
uring of results is more than a fad. The leaders in this 
effort believe every study should have a clear justifica- 
tion and that non-essentials should be ruthlessly elim- 
inated; that correct reasoning and power of initiative 
should be attained. Minimum requirements in each 
subject, sequence, and methods are studied. Principles 
are based on much investigation and careful induction. 
Certain skills of course can be tested readily, but it may 
be a long way to the discovery and measurement of 
the more elusive elements of power, culture, and character. 

Vitalizing the High School^ 

The high school has been called the " stronghold of 
educational conservatism, dominated by the philistines 

saciifice and duty); Statisticians (modes and medians, traits and 
abilities); Behaviorists (with their puzzle boxes); Physical Edu- 
cationists (muscle and brawn); Pragmatists (contempt for the 
absolute). 

*Some recent utterances on the high-school problem are here 
condensed for reference: Lengthen the school day and the school 
year. High-school students need more to do; the elective system 
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of culture, more autocratic than the lycfe or the gym- 
nasium/' But we have seen great changes in recent 
years. More emphasis is given to modem subjects. 
Differentiation of courses in the interest of the individ- 
ual is everjnvhere adopted. Germany has modified the 
Gynmasium; has met the modem demand by the Real- 
g3mmasium, and the more popular need by the Real- 
schule.^ 

In the scheme for revision which is the subject of this 

has made the course less strenuous; the work is too soft and diffuse, 
it lacks consecutiveness and training power. Aim at simplicity, 
concentration^ consecutiveness, provide coherent groups of studies. 
Adapt education to the future occupation of the student. Enlarge 
the high-school activities and give credit for various kinds of out- 
side work. President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot in a recent address 
offers in substance the following views: The present tendencies 
in education are due to the dependence of industry, commerce, and 
government on applied science. Important hi^-school subjects 
are: (1) science — chemistry, physics, biology; (2) household 
arts; (3) use of common tools in simple trades; (4) drawing; 
(5) music. Books and reading should hold a secondary but im- 
portant place. The elements of economics should be taught and 
should include: Union of labor and capital in production; distribu- 
tion of necessities, comforts, and luxuries; ownership of instruments 
of production; relation of wages to prices; control of monopolies: 
means of increasing the efficiency of the entire community; capital 
as an agglomeration of portions of the profits of capital and labor, 
which savings are put into lands, buildings, factories, plants, roads, 
etc. Mental and moral effects are better attained by the new educa- 
tion than by the old. A piece of mechanical or artistic work is a 
moral achievement. Science is charged with beauty, grace^ order, 
and rectitude. The Nineteenth Century — ^the era of science — 
was remarkable for great ethical development, constructive imag- 
ination, power of the body over nature, attimement of man's mind 
to the Creative Intelligence. 

1 " The declared purpose of the German secondary schools is 
not to educate the people in general, which is the oft-aeclared aim 
of the American high school, but to prepare for the uniyersity or 
technical school, and thereby for the government service. . . . 
The great freedom of the American high school fosters individual 
initiative, courage, cheerfulness, good fellowship, human quaUties 
which are just as important as the passive qualities of will en- 
gendered in the German schools, namely, patience, persistence, 
endurance, thoroughness.'' — U, S, Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1913, No. 24. 
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chapter five ideas are prominent: selection and elimina- 
tion in subject matter; distinguishing between formal 
and content subjects in methods of instruction; viewing 
the whole course of study in the light of the present 
time; adapting matter and method to well-defined results 
in individual development and social values; relating 
studies to real life. 

Lack of discrimination in the use of the mass of material, 
much of it of httle value and most of it readUy forgotten, 
is the chief cause of waste. In many subjects there should 
be a rapid survey of the field, then a re-examination by 
intensive methods of selected topics. This procedure 
would give the vital knowledge, the power, and the 
confidence which constitute real education. 

There has never been a more pernicious doctrine than 
that of formal education regardless of content — the be- 
lief that all studies are of equal value it pursued in the 
same way. This view not only disregards differences 
in educational values, but differences in method for 
various subjects. Mathematics, and to an extent lan- 
guages, require drill, repetition, exactness. Science calls 
for correct inference from definite facts. The " drill " 
method is unsuited to history and literature. History, 
read, not " studied," under the guidance of the teacher, 
may be made inviting, and a lifelong interest in it may 
be created. Selections in literature, chosen for their 
intrinsic worth, may become the source of deep and 
permanent inspiration. The history of literature and the 
formal " lives of authors " are a poor substitute for 
the real thing. In the early high-school years science 
study should be qualitative, although the scientific 
method should be developed by a few well-chosen experi- 
ments and illustrations. Many of the " appreciations " 
of culture do not call for a large place in the time schedule; 
they are the visions that open up at rare moments, or 
are the insights given by the genius of the teacher. 
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Still more important than these reforms is the problem 
of vitalizing the high-school course. In both elementary 
and high school representative progressive teachers may 
be called upon to help shape and administer the curric- 
uliun. Not only will the contribution of ideas prove 
valuable, but the added sense of dignity and responsi- 
bility will give new power to the teaching force. The 
value and use of every study should be subjected to care- 
ful analysis. Even the Latinists see this fact and are 
justifying the classics by a conscious effort at results 
of recognizable value. In the study of modern foreign 
languages vivid association of idea and word charac- 
terizes the method. So far as may be, the reading is 
supplemented by study of Uterary values and by interest- 
ing descriptions of peoples and places. The principles 
of physics, chemistry, and biology are studied in their 
appUcation to mechanics, industry, and sanitation. 
History is read to learn about the real life of peoples, 
to discover the elements of progress, and to gain modem 
wisdom from ancient experience. For the high school 
" we need a graded course in human institutions, start- 
ing always from facts and conditions familiar to the 
pupil of to-day, and returning always with its revela- 
tions from the past in explanation and interpretation 
of modem life." Literature is selected for its value in 
giving ideals of character and service, and in enlarging 
the vision. Civics is no longer the anatomy of govern- 
ment, but all economic, political, and social study is 
illustrated by pertinent facts and applied to real prob- 
lems; the service of state and society to the individual 
calling for reciprocal service is made prominent.^ Moral 

1 " Remarkable changes are occurring in our methods of self- 
government. The direct primary, the imtiative and the referendiim, 
the popular election of United States Senators, the recall of officials 
and of judicial decisions, the short ballot, the extension of woman 
suffra^, preferential presidential primaries, proportional repre- 
sentation — ^these and other innovations in our methods of govem- 
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instiuctioii lai^ly takes on the social form and the prop- 
erly equipped teacher has an acquaintance with elemen- 
tary social questions. The pupil must be given a clear 
idea of his dependence for education and the comforts 
of life on the great mass of workers and thus gain a 
sympathy with all classes and some knowledge of the 
newer economic problems. I may add that some initial 
view of psychology, philosophy, and ethics belongs to 
the high-school period. It may be a grievous mistake 
that a student may ascend the educational ladder with- 
out a glimpse of inspiring philosophy. 

Long ago in Germany higher general education was 

icent, while aiming at greater govemtnentaj efficiency, seek this 
end through a, larger degree of popular control. The meohaniani 
of selt-govemment will be built on ccumbUng eond unless its founda- 
tions are laid deep with an effective civic education." — Report 
ofCommiisioTierofEditcalion, 1914. 

Edward T. Devinej Director of the New York School of PhJlun- 
thropy, says that society demands that the school curriculum be 
ripcuy directed to Eocial functions, that education is tegl«d now 
neither by culture b the abstract nor by utility in the concrete, but 
by the extent of the assimilation of knowledge and skill into the 
organic complex of personal character. 

The teacher would profit by knowing some elementary tacts 
about social conditioQH: the death rate, causes of juvenQc and 
adult crime, poverty, industrial efficiency, casual labor and unem- 
ployment, physical defects in relation to mentality, undernourish- 
ment in relation to physical defects, child welfare. 

The serious crimes are : truancy, vagrancy, drunkenness, pros- 
titution, commercialized vices, deaertion and neglect of family, 
thieving, quarrelling, and disorderly conduct. 

Important social questions are: shortening the hours of labor, 
fixinE a minimum wa^, preventing the exploitation of women and 
chilcfren workers, eocial protection of the mentally defective, em- 
ployment-exchanges, ehiftinR the location of industries, aiding the 
immigrant to find a place, social insurance, modifying the elemen- 
tary educational system to increase the efficiency of those who 
yearly enter or have entered industry or commerce or agriculture. 

These causes contribute to poverty: exploitation of the ex- 
ploitable, underpay of those who can be underpaid, overwork of 
those who do not know how to secure leisure, lack of protection 
of the subnormal, cultivation for commercial profit of vicious habits 
sad depraved appetites and human weaknesaes, the play of unre- 
etrained greed upon individuals who have not resisting power. 
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assumed by the secondary school. The American high 
school by more efficient methods can assume at least a 
part of that function. Probably in the later years of 
the high school advanced methods may well be employed 
in many subjects. The Latin-American high school 
regularly includes such subjects as logic, psychology, 
political economy, philosophy. It takes the place in part 
of a university faculty of letters, philosophy, and pure 
science. It is looked upon as a department of higher 
instruction, although in South America there is a move- 
ment to organize a " jimior university," and require two 
added years of preparation for the university. I believe 
that throughout elementary and secondary education 
we have too Uttle confidence in the power of the youth- 
ful mind to absorb ideas when presented by the well- 
equipped, skilful teacher, and that we limit the progress 
of the brighter pupils to the loss of time and of the free 
development of the best intellect of the nation. 

The College Problem 

Here we reach the problem with which we started in 
this chapter, namely, the place of the college. We may 
assume that the criticisms of the high school are in part 
appUcable to the college and that less waste and more 
efficiency can be secured.^ Professor Cattell, speaking 
of the student when entering college, says: *' Here his 
physical and social environment is suddenly changed, 
but he finds himself pursuing the secondary studies of 
the preparatory school— more Latin, Greek, elementary 
mathematics and English composition^ — ^usually under 
immature tutors. Later in his coiu^e, he is allowed to 
elect miscellaneously, and his daily programme may have 
some resemblance to that of a vaudeville performance. 
Thus finally at the age of 22 or 23 those who stick to the 

>For elements of waste in the college see Appendix B, under 
questions 13, 14. 
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educational sj'stem enter the professional schoolB and 
go to work in earnest, with no time for culture or re- 
search. We have a psychological justification for the 
artificial extension of babyhood, but possibly the college 
senior at the age of 23 has been kept too long in this con- 
dition," ^ We have assumed that by efficient methods 
in the school periods the student could graduate from 
college and enter the university at 20, without losa in 
knowledge or power.^ At first sight the readjustments 
involved might be opposed by the college and the uni- 
versity. Loss of numbers, lowering of standards, and 
general disaster would loom up. But the A.B. degree 
would have its present value, though reached earlier; 
the college would gain in numbers, because of the earlier 
college age; the university attendance (graduate and 
professional schools) would be greatly increased; the 

' On tLe matter of reaching the A.B. degree earlier, see Appendix 
B, mieationa 6, 6, 7, 8, 15. 

' Some opinionB from the 1913 Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, pp. XLI, XUI, 5-7, 74-6,— The college and the high 
school overlap in modern laamiage, science, history, and classics. 
It was recently reported that the records of a nmnber of graduates 
of a great ooUege showed that hatf of the courses taken by moat 
of the students were elementary courses. Two or three hundred 
of the smaller colleges should become jimior colleges, limiting their 
work to the first two years. The degree Associate in Arta might 
be given at the end of the junior college, or the bachelor's degree, 
reeervi^ the M.A. de.grec for the end of tlie Benior college. With 
more efficient work in the preparatory schools, a degree at the end 
of the junior college should mean be much as the present bachelor's 
degree. Some believe that the colleges might become a middle 
type between the high school and the university, or special schools 
with a distinct vocational aim. Many older and better colleges 
tn^t continue the four-year course, each concentrating on a. group 
of subjects and making a reputation for excellence of work. Some 
of the beet high schools are better equipped than some small colleges; 
the organization of freshman and sophomore college courses in 
many nigh schools seems a logical development. The state of 
California has sanctioned by statute the organization of junior 
college work in high schools. 

" Chicago University in its elementary practice school has elimi- 
nated one year; it hopes to eliminate another somewhere in the 
school and college." 
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loss of freshmen and sophomores from the university 
would be more than compensated by the greater freedom 
for university work. Moreover, probably some colleges 
would offer advanced culture courses, and the reorgan- 
ized university would include in the "philosophical 
faculty " literary courses leading to some new degree 
equivalent to the Ph.D. 

The University Pboblem 

Reference to Appendix B, under questions 7, 8, 9, 15, 
and to the Report on Economy of Time in Education 
shows that the majority of educators in all grades of 
work would welcome a reoi^anization which would 
enable the student to reach the A.B. degree and enter 
the university at about the age of 20. The tendencies 
in this direction are numerous and significant — as 
appears under numbers 5, 6 and 7 of Appendix B. Waste 
in school, and now in the college also, is being subjected 
to rigorous investigation. Extending the high school 
downward two years is already favorably considered; 
adding two years above is a growing ambition of some 
of the lai^r and more efficient schools. The distinc- 
tion of junior and senior college is made in many uni- 
versities. Most universities base the professional schools 
on two years of college. Many institutions shorten 
the period of higher and professional education by the 
scheme of combined courses. When larger results are 
attained in school and college, it will only remain for 
the universities, co-operating with the National Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, to accomplish a reorgani- 
zation which is already taking form. 

Methods that give greater freedom and responsibility 
to the student, that develop elasticity, imagination, 
originality, and power, would increase the creative 
energy essential to progress and enhance the produc- 
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tive power of the nation. Instead of remaining at a 
mature age under formal instruction, it might be an ad- 
vantage if minds made eager for knowledge should rather 
pursue their studies, after earUer graduation from the 
imiversity proper, imder chosen great masters. 

The imiversity would found the faculty of arts and pure 
science, of medicine, law, and engineering on the coUege. 
Provision would be made for any needed niunber of special 
faculties leading to callings requiring highly trained 
service. It would relate itself to departments of state 
and city. It would investigate all social conditions 
and stimulate the interest of the people in public welfare 
and in all forms of education. It should be distinctly 
noted that the " graduate school," without important 
modifications, would not be the model for the general 
faculty of the enlarged university. It would retain 
something of the senior college and the present graduate 
school, but add freedom and inspiration. It would 
promote investigation and research, prepare for the 
higher teaching, and offer culture courses in literature 
and pure science. It would be correlated with the 
professional schools. The American graduate school 
is an imitation of the German philosophical faculty 
superimposed upon our imitation of the English type 
of university. The elements of an ideal American 
system are all present; they need only organization. 

The University as It Is 

Appendix A, to which reference is made, while it reveals 
nothing new, gives a comprehensive view of the condition 
and tendency of higher education in the United States. 
The university proper is offering high-grade work for the 
standard professions and is increasing special depart- 
ments as the need appears. Research is extended into 
every field, and scientific publications are rapidly mul- 
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tiplying. The most significant list is that of the forms 
of government, state, and mimicipal service in which 
urban and other universities are already engaged, and 
of the vital economic and social questions in which 
faculties show an increasing interest. We note the 
vocationalizing of the college by the increase of special de- 
partments, and the growth of university methods in col- 
lege work. Finally we are struck by the many forms of 
extension service which is relating the university to all 
progressive movements and making it as never before 
the agent of democracy toward ideal ends. 

To the comments on these hsts some important facts 
should be added. There are over 800 institutions in 
the United States bearing the name of university or 
college; of these many are not worthy of the name; 
others rank with the best universities of the world. These 
institutions vary in size from the college with a hundred 
students to the university with five or six thousand; 
the income varies from a few thousand dollars per year 
to two or three miUion. There is every form of ad- 
ministration from that of the simple college to that of the 
complex conditions in a large imiversity with a great 
diversity of departments, and a long history. Of the 
forty state universities, twenty are integral, that is, 
have the college of agriculture; in twenty states this 
department has been erected into a separate institution. 
The graduate school is stronger in the privately endowed 
institutions than in the state supported. Some adhere 
to the English type of university, especially the pri- 
vately endowed, while the state imiversities lean toward 
the German type. There are many other variations: 
in the matter of electives Princeton and Yale are con- 
servative, Stanford and Harvard are radical; in the 
attitude toward change and adaptation vital differences 
are foimd; the Western universities are more demo- 
cratic; the state universities have a closer relation with 
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the public interests — co-operate with the state govern- 
ments and extend their work among the people. Some 
universities minimize the applications of science; others 
go to the opposite extreme. We may find the spirit of 
devotion to scholarship, or a yielding to the desire for 
nmnbers, f« superficiality and side shows. 

Thus the colleges and universities of America repre- 
sent great differences in form, standard, equipment, 
aim, spirit, and efficiency. The period of transition, 
following the days of the exclusive classical college, 
has been one of experiment and new visions, but many 
things have been tried out, and some safe conclusions 
have been reached. Out of tliis chaos and from this 
varied experience, should come some definite order and a 
clearer view of what is best. All the elements of the 
ideal American university are found in our higher insti- 
tutions of leaming^ — graduate school, high-grade pro- 
fessional schools, research, scientific publications, grow- 
ing interest in every phase of material progress and human 
welfare. Some standardizing of the college has been done 
by the U. S. Bureau of Education, the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, and other agencies. The National Association 
of State Universities within a few years has defined a 
standard for the American university, but already it 
needs to be revised. As already shown, earlier admis- 
sion is desirable. This idea is prominent in almost 
every discussion of higher education. As early as 
President Tappan's day, Michigan planned to relegate 
the entire college to the high school. Johns Hopkins 
started with a similar plan, Stanford has advocated 
dropping the first two years, as has Illinois. The division 
into junior and senior college is recognized in some 
form at Chicago, Pennsylvania, and Princeton. I 
believe the time has come for co-operative work in the 
reorganization of American education. 



THE COLLEGE— CULTURE 

lNTROt>UCTORY 

' We have attempted to show the connection between 
education and the time-spirit, the form of organization 
which will be most economical in time and efficiency, 
the relation of the imiversity to school and society, 
and have smnmarized briefly the present condition 
and tendency of higher education. We have to con- 
sider the elements of progress, and the ideals to be attained, 
whatever may be the formal arrangement of school 
periods. This can be done only by studying the present 
system. The old debate on the hinnanities can' not be 
omitted because many vital points are related to it — 
the causes of waste, the saving of time, the division into 
school periods, educational values, and the ideals of our 
civilization. The future of the university and its rela- 
tion to democracy constitute a prominent question. 
Finally reference is made to various associations as in- 
struments of reform, and to the proposed national imi- 
versity as a powerful agency in national progress. 

Certain critics of the present college refer to the good 
old days of the early college, when the niunbers were 
small, a few things were taught well, teacher and student 
maintained an intioiate personal relation and a noble 
zeal animated both, and character-making was a chief 
aim. We suspect this past age is now seen through a 
golden haze, but, be this as it may, we can not clothe 
the spirit of to-day in the old form. The tioaes have 
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changed; activities have multipUed in kind, number, 
and complexity; there is a new conception of culture; 
the high schools and universities are now occupying most 
of the ground formerly held by the colleges. We have 
passed through the period- of imitation of the EngUsh 
college, of the foimding of professional schools, of the 
introduction of science, and now we are planning the 
ideal American university. Questions of the college are 
to be answered with regard to changed conditions. 
Those who hold to the ideal of the past claim for it a 
supreme value: the college gives judgment, broad- 
mindedness, appreciation; it cultivates honesty and 
duty; it aims at a harmonious development of all the 
powers and is thoroughly idealistic. For these reasons 
the American college makes leaders in all walks of life 
and has a chief place in our education. 

Radical View 

Critics refer to the fact that culture often lacks the 
high ideal and moral purpose which are its essential qual- 
ities, may be lazy and slothful and seek enjoymient in 
refined taste and varied emotional life. Oxiford, for 
example, is " ultra-aesthetic '' and maintains an epicurean 
attitude toward life. " Loafing in academic groves '' 
may do little to make a man. Rhetorical and meta- 
physical study may induce carelessness and fail to impart 
the spirit of truth-seeking. They say that culture 
coiUTses are soft, that students shirk work and devote 
themselves to all kinds of side-shows — athletic, social, 
and fraternity distractions. Indeed the order of interest 
in college activities is exactly reversed in these latter 
days, and scholarship is at the bottom of the scale. 
Students have low standards of application and of 
accomplishment, a spirit of hstlessness that would not 
be tolerated in office or shop and would lose them a job 
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in any business or occupation. They respect athletic 
prowess more than the scholarship and character of 
able professors, and get wrong ideas of leadership and a 
false philosophy of life. Critics further say that Ameri- 
can education was imported from Europe where it was 
adapted to class distinctions, and hence is imsuited to 
democracy. Some, with a degree of inconsistency, 
add that culture, as now imderstood, is a recent fad and 
contrary to the spirit of the early college; that it fails 
to attract the student and even repels from the culture 
that might be gained in later life. 

Hence, it is claimed, the college offers an article that 
nobody wants. The present course leads nowhere, 
robs the student of the viriUty he naturally has, and 
unfits him to become a successful " problem-solver." 
The college is conservative, the professor is old in spirit 
and is always looking backward. What is needed is 
the forward look, giving life to the teacher and purpose 
to the student. The remedy is to form a imion of the 
cultural and the practical, and thus give to the practical 
a soul and to the cultural an aim and purpose. 

According to the same view college studies must have 
a more definite aim. The student must be educated for 
future needs. There is a demand for " applied hmnan- 
ities." The definition of culture must be revised and 
broadened. The useless quaUty of studies does not 
make them hberal. The sciences and their appUcations 
to hmnan needs, and technical knowledge are cultural. 
Practical science involves a knowledge of principles, 
and the apphcation of them does not detract from their 
value, but adds something vital. " Hellenistic classi- 
cism," aesthetic and Uterary, has lost its prestige in 
Germany. Classical antiquity is studied for historical 
reality rather than for the hmnan ideal. Moreover, 
" another type of women is in the ascendant, marked no 
longer by sesthetical sentimentality and artistic enthusi- 
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asm, but by a detenmned and resolute character and a 
taste for serious professional work," 

CONSBBVATIVE ViKW 

Here are presented views of the strong advocates of 
the old ideal. " Culture is training to see, appreciate, 
and use the best things that have been thought, said, 
and performed in the world's history — is an insight and 
appreciation of the best things." The Greek ideal 
of education was the perfect development of the in- 
dividual, physically, mentally, morally — but, be it noted, 
for the service of the state. As revived in Germany 
this ideal was defined as the highest development of the 
man to the best type of manhood by aiming at the Greek 
standards. The classics, tested by time, have survived 
because of their worth, and hence they furnish standards 
of judgment amid the chaos of opinions, and suggest 
the restraints of reason. They give a long perspective 
by which to estimate the present. The Greek classics 
are the " source of modem thought in hterature, art, 
music, and philosophy." Above all they teach the 
lesson of spiritual freedom. Literary taste and insight 
into present civilization suffer from their neglect. The 
fault of modem literature is that it treats of minor 
and individual things — not typical, and not for all times. 
The " Romantic " literature of to-day emphasizes the 
natural temperament, uses a " miscellaneous variety 
of sympathies," and makes life an " epileptic fit between 
two nothings." From Plato and the Greek poets to 
Shakespeare and Goethe the thought of literary genius 
has been of supreme worth. Humanism advocates the 
calm view of life. It opposes the extreme spirit of 
rush, efficiency, success, which has created for us a 
" Devil's sabbath of whirling machinery called pr(^- 
resfl," and prays to be delivered from anarchy and im- 
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pressionism. It substitutes the golden mean of modera- 
tion, of common sense and reflection. It urges the value 
of leisure — a leisure which is neither pedantic, senti- 
mental, nor voluptuous, nor a dreamy revery, and is 
not a " transcendental loafing of aesthetic vagabonds." 
The Oxford ideal of leisure is upheld. The perverted 
doctrines of Bacon and Rousseau can be opposed only 
by the thought of men of productive leisure. It is in 
rare moments of meditation that we have a vision of the 
eternal verities. Hmnanism is " activity in repose." 

From the same viewpoint, mental discipline is not a 
myth, transfer of discipline is proven by later experi- 
ments, habits of study carry over from one subject to 
another, there is an increase of mental ability by train- 
ing which becomes a store of energy. Mastery of prin- 
ciples, not the knacks of trade, gives true education. 
Precision of thought, exactness of expression, habits of 
industry, sense of power are the foundation for special 
study. Classical study trains the greatest niunber of 
faculties; language and mathematics are the best prep- 
aration for professional and technical courses. The many 
substitutes offered to-day are no equivalent; there is 
no substitute for them; modem subjects do not have 
their educational value. Typewriting, stenography, 
drawing, shop-work, and manual training in general do 
not give adequate preparation. Colloquial English, 
and a smattering of general elementary sciences are no 
better. " Vaudeville shows " contribute nothing. Both 
classics and science are opposed to free electives, which 
offer " entertainment, information, and intellectual dis- 
sipation." Boys entering college are " flabbier and flab- 
bier." Easy methods do not result in the best education; 
agreeableness is not a universal test of value. The pupil 
must endure some drudgery, and be taught what and 
how to study. The system produces neither culture, 
character, nor utility — ^nothing but low scholarship. 
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A New Humanism^ 



The definition of culture as the result of education j 
varies with the conception of the ideal man both as an 
individual and as a member of society. To-day it must 
include scientific interest, useful power, and a spirit of 
service as well as mental refinement, or it is not adapted 
to the age. Culture may lack the elements of a soimd 
character and be merely aesthetic. It is this kind of 
culture — and even this on the positive side is not always 
acquired by the student — ^which is the subject of severe 
criticism. Humanism is limited in meaning to interest 
in man and his ideas; as the name impUes, it centers 
in the himian rather than the natural or the super- 
natural. That it found the best means of education in 
the ancient classics is a historic rather than an essential 
fact, and to-day it may reach its goal by other routes. 
The spirit of himianism has often been self-centered, 
exclusive, autocratic, arrogant, and contemptuous of 
labor. It may stand apart from the humanitarian 
demands of the age, may be harmfully conservative and 
adopt laissez-faire as an attitude toward social questions. 
Humanism to-day can no longer deal merely with the life 
and ideas of the great men of the past for their influence 
upon the individual character, but must seek subjective 
worth through objective interest in human welfare and 
progress, though in a spirit tempered by history and 
science. On the other hand the conservatives have 
ground to attack the " impressionism " which emphasizes 
the claims of the individual temperament and makes each 
man a law imto himself, and the " humanitarianism " 
which expresses a universal sympathy and is often 
faulty in spirit and method. They may justly urge 
that literature and history must retain a large place in 
education to give ideals and perspective, and that certain 

1 Cf . Appendix B, 12. 
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disciplinary values must be secured, though they may 
be sought mainly in other than classical studies. 

One historic conception of humanism made it the 
reaUsm of human thought expressed in language and 
literature (the life and the ideas of men revealed in their 
excellence), as contrasted with the realism of external 
nature. Humanism includes principles which, readapted, 
have the highest value in education and life and must 
always be the goal of man's endeavor. It is not our pur- 
pose to give a siunmary of the long and varied history 
of himianism, but we may outline briefly one view of 
its spirit and methods, using the formal terms of doc- 
trine, discipline, restraint, selection, and dignity of 
character. Its doctrine or teachings, aimed at the best 
standards, had faith in the value of perfect ideals, made 
ideal attainment the goal, and placed wisdom above 
knowledge — a wisdom vitalized by spiritual philosophy 
and reUgion. Its discipline was the education of youth 
in the best principles, mental and moral, the develop- 
ment of all the faculties and the perfection of character. 
Restraint was the safeguarding of life in harmony with 
principles; respect for social conventions and law, in- 
cluding moral law, and reverence where reverence was 
due, were inculcated. Liberty was exalted, but a liberty 
which was opposed to Ucense and the pursuit of inclina- 
tion. Selection meant choosing the best in all things; 
it emphasized choice in studies, placed quaUty above 
quantity, and intrinsic worth before success. Dignity 
of character was the result of these disciplines and 
admitted the votary to the aristocracy of worth. It 
may be that the free will, Uberated from physical causality, 
which was a part of the creed, was instinctively regarded 
as the essential quaUty of man. 

The " doctrine " of the " new himianism '' takes on a 
S3nnpathetic form, becomes in part humanitarian. The 
citizen gains his highest good in the good of others. 
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The beat standards for the individual become the stand- 
ards of society; perfect ideals are gradually realized in 
the advance of civilization; religion is made manifest 
in the Kingdom of God on Eiarth. The social sciences 
are made to reveal the essential character of democracy in 
contrast with absolutism and privilege. Classical litera- 
ture must be retained, but this can be used in transla- 
tion, and, in the hands of a master it may yield marveloua 
results. There is still a great function for the depart- 
ments of Greek and Latin in revealing and applying a 
knowledge of the philosophy, literature, art, and insti- 
tutions of the ancient world. The proper study of 
mankind is man and his ideas; the particular form of 
language is not essential. There are other classics 
than the ancient, which, chosen for their intrinsic worth, 
may properly temper the spirit of youth. The old 
colleges are becoming more conscious of their purpose 
— even the conservative. Princeton, as shown in some 
of its own hterature, aims at an education that is liter- 
ary, historical, political, artistic, and philosophical. It 
would bring over the lessons of antiquity to modem 
life. It would cultivate ideals through the masterpieces 
of literature. It uses college education to strengthen 
the power of judgment and reason, and as a foundation 
for scientific and professional study. 

The future " disciplines " will still recognize the value 
of a harmonious education, creating rational, artistic, 
and moral power. The spirit of Greek education in the 
time of the Sophists is suggestive. The youth studied 
what was best in Greek literature and learned to use 
the language correctly and readily. They had a knowl- 
edge of their mythology, laws, and religion. Moreover 
all instruction had an ethical aim — " true opinions about 
the good and bad, the noble and baae." The " bound- 
less life and freedom " of the Greeks, appearing in their 
intellectual, social, and moral interests and activities, 
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may still be inspiring to the modem world. Their art, 
philosophy, and history " speak with a thousand 
tongues." But results \dll be demanded of the student 
to-day — accuracy and thoroughness, ability to appre- 
ciate the best things, devotion to honor and integrity. 
The graduate must face certain definite questions. Has 
he really gained learning and power? Can he apply 
his knowledge? Does he readily find a place in educa- 
tion, journalism, business? Can he appreciate art in all 
its forms? Is he sanely progressive and has he a vital 
interest in the public good? 

" Restraint " has been both a virtue and a vice. While 
it has been a regulative power in human thought and 
action, it has failed in constructive energy. Goals, 
not barriers, are best for conduct and character. The 
new humanism is opposed to license which exposes democ- 
racy to the charge of many weaknesses; it sees the danger 
of extreme individualism in motive and belief and in lit- 
erature and education. It recognizes the value of his- 
toric and literary wisdom. But the scholar to-day 
must take truth for his goal and scientific revelation for 
his guide. He must trace the evolutionary process 
in history and thus interpret the present and- to an extent 
forecast the future — at least see more clearly the ideals 
and the possible ways of attaining them. 

" Selection " is a doctrine of largest meanii^ for this 
age. Amid the chaos of fragments, trivialities, mis- 
directed energies, and rampant individualism, we may well 
exalt the principle of aiming at the highest and best in 
all things. Selection regards relative values. It elects 
the best in hterature, art, and ideas. It would preserve 
intellectual and ethical standards, improve society, 
develop leadership, and create efficient government. 
Democracy will never know its intrinsic quality, or 
realize its possible ideal, until it uses its best leadership 
and adopts as its own all the agencies of progress. 
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And the " freedom " which humanism asserts, eis against 
the physical law of causality apphed in the realm of the 
spirit, is the life of progress to-day. It is the ground 
of faith in the force of ideas, and the power of the will 
to shape reality. 

Science has not proven all-sufficient as a teacher of 
the virtues comprised under wisdom, or of rational action. 
Energy strides past ethics; the " law for man " is 
neglected in the struggle for things. Science has made 
the world industrially efficient, but also immeasurably 
more destructive in war, into which the best schooled 
and the most productive nations blindly plunge. In 
these days it is natural, perhaps also just, to allege that 
the science of nature's forces does not give the humane 
feeling that is the bond of society, or the imagination 
to create poetic wisdom, or the broad philosophy needed 
for the co-ordination of facta and for a comprehensive 
view of the world. Training of character must go 
with scientific knowledge. Science needs to be pene- 
trated with the spirit of humanism. " The sole hope 
lies in humanism, and in the broadening of the soul 
that follows slowly after democracy." We are learn- 
ing that the highest expression of this spirit is Christian- 
ity, which now must be given opportunity to do its per- 
fect work and create a new idea for the nations — the 
idea of a better way than human warfare. This may be 
said in spite of the fact that the formal teaching of 
religion has signally failed in implanting the essential 
idea of universal good wUl, It is not eifective in the 
schools. The Church acknowledges that it has not 
made the Christian doctrme powerful in the affairs of 
nations. But the fault hes not in Christianity, but 
in the lack of it. Applied, it would give a moral law to 
states, and to civilization a supreme guiding principle. 

The new humanism has for its basis a knowledge of 
sociology, pohtics, philosophy, history, literature, and 
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art. It centers its interest in the needs of the present. 
We have abeady referred to the fact that the Greeks 
related their education to their own time and coun- 
try. Philosophy must have an inmiediate vision; 
psychology and literature must deal with the urgent 
himger in the soul to-day; sociology must strike a chord 
of sympathy. Humanism will have an insight into man's 
nature as conditioned by the present. Whatever of the 
exclusive and aristocratic has been contained in it will 
be eliminated. But, in accord with the old ideal, it will 
be the business of general education to make men '' sober, 
considerate, strong in thought, dehberate in action." 
The progress of democracy will depend upon a trained 
intelligence, capable of ascertaining facts, drawing from 
them accurate conclusions, and using them in a humane 
spirit. The college will be broad enough, not only for 
cultured leisure and the need of the learned professions, 
but for business, and for the average citizen in whatever 
occupation. The majority of students will take the 
more direct routes to vocations. In practical education 
elements of culture will appear as " by-products," and 
be none the less valuable for their derivation. For 
the average student the himianities will be limited to 
literature, social interest, and civic duty. Colleges of 
the conservative class will retain traditional courses 
and the imiversity proper will offer studies in literature 
leading to some distinctive degree. But this type of 
education will be for those who have a purpose and appre- 
ciate their opportunity. 
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The Conditions 

Whatever changes may be made in the form of organ- 
ization of the college, the methods which should secure 
the best results would in any case apply in the advanced 
years of general education; hence principles may be dis- 
cussed in connection with existing conditions. The vigor- 
ous attacks on the college have aroused a keen interest 
in all its problems. It is claimed that there is nothing 
in our civilization so wasteful. The Harvard investiga- 
tion of college efficiency, made a few years since, showed 
that the amount of study was not more than one-half 
of what the professors fondly and innocently beUeved 
it to be. The college has been called a deUghtful place 
of residence with a few compulsoiy duties indifferently 
performed; "the side shows swallow up the circus." 
Mr. Birdseye in his volumes on the college gives strong 
emphasis to the idea that the gross and largely prevent- 
able waste in college would be intolerable in any business 
and that some remedy must be found and effectively 
applied, if the reputation of the institution is to be 
preserved. Professor Joseph Jastrow suma up the cur- 
rent criticisms in pregnant phrases: " Students have no 
intellectual interests, no application, no knowledge of 
essentials, no abihty to apply what they assimilate; 
they are flabby, they dawdle, they fritter and frivol, 
they contemn the grind, they miscducate the studious, 
47 
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they seek proficiency in stunts, they drift to the soft 
and circumvent the hard; undertrained and overtaught, 
they are coddled and spoon-fed and served where they 
should be serving; and they get their degree for a quaUty 
of work which in an oflSce would cost them their jobs." 
Of course these are exaggerated opinions which Professor 
Jastrow does not wholly adopt, but they contain too 
much of truth. A college course of "non-athletic, 
citizen-building functions " is still conceived as possible.^ 
The causes for differences in scholarship have been here 
and there the subject of limited investigations, and 
results have been tabulated, which, however, should not 
be used for broad generaUzations. The reports made show 
that technical students are superior to college students, 
coimtry students to city, women to men, non-fraternity 
men to fraternity members, that those prepared in 
high schools surpass private-school graduates. In one 
institution the scholarship, as affected by residence, 
ranked in the order of those hving (1) at home, (2) in 
private houses, (3) in college dormitories, (4) in fraternity 
houses. In the universities of the Northwest, Grerman 
and Scandinavian students are reported as carrying off 
the honors. These statements are not highly important 
in themselves, but they are suggestive and may lead to 
a lai^er and more thorough investigation to discover 
the means of raising the standard of scholarship. 

Remedies 

The disease is deep seated and requires radical remedies, 
among which those already urged, namely, an earher 
college age and gaining a clear purpose are chief. The 
abuses of the lecture system, the value of the preceptorial 
system, the spirit and attitude of the student, and the 
influence of electives are important enough for separate 

^ Of. Appendix B, 13. 
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sections. Some of the milder prescriptions may be 
offered first: rejection of unfit candidates, care after 
admissipn, adaptation of courses, a greater efficiency 
of college organization, and a more earnest spirit. 

Do not postpone the discovery of imfitness of students, 
but discriminate at the time of admission. The number 
of entering students should be largely reduced. Stan- 
ford excludes candidates, not on examination marks alone, 
but on other and more important grounds. It bars 
those of mediocre ability, persons immature and not of 
serious mind, the dissipated, and in general those of doubt- 
ful character or trivial disposition. Students once ad- 
mitted should be cared for from the first and an accurate 
knowledge of each individual should be recorded for 
reference at different stages of his college life. The courses 
of study must be adapted to the needs of the age, modern- 
ized and vitalized. A lai^e per cent, of college graduates 
now go into business, and loafing, partly the result of 
purposeless work, is not a good preparation. Problems 
are rapidly multiplying — the vast and complicated 
questions of large business, the intricacies and scope of 
legal matters, the increased functions of medicine, the 
forms of applied Christianity — and these call for " prob- 
lem-solvers." The men who are to be equal to modem 
demands must be trained in accuracy and power. The 
goal must be clear to the view, matter and method must 
be adapted to the end, interest in the results must be 
aroused and concentrated effort secured. Some kind 
of effective supervision of the instruction in the college 
may be as necessary as in a school system. The head 
professor should be held responsible for the character 
of the teaching in elementary subjects. Twenty-five 
kinds of defects in methods of college instruction were 
enimierated by a recent college survey. In general 
there must be a more thoroughgoing conduct of the 
college, a more potent influence, and a more earnest 
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spirit. This is the burden of Mr. Birdseye's thought 
when he appeals to schools, fraternities, alumni, faculties, 
and trustees to join the fight for vital reform — ^for a vigor-^ 
ous mental discipline in our colleges, a revival of lofty 
ideals and the essence of reUgion. 

Methods: The Lecture; Preceptorial System 

Since the importation of German methods, the lecture 
system has come into use in the American college, and it 
is sometimes employed with Uttle discrimination. Read- 
ing stereotyped lectures or dictating endless unorganized 
details — ^to the just wrath of the student when he is not 
reduced to passive stupidity — is one of the evils. Often 
the lecture is no proper substitute for the textbook, 
selected reading, and the reference library, together with 
the seminary and the conference. The proper uses of 
the lecture appear to be surveying the field, noting the 
points of chief importance, and pointing out their value, 
absolute and relative. Sources and references are given, 
and methods of study are suggested. Reading, con- 
ferences, and quizzes are the necessary complement. 
The syllabus is of undoubted value. Recognizing the 
limitations of the lecture, one prominent college recom- 
mends three parts of recitation to one of lecture. The 
Wharton School of Finance prescribes two quizzes to 
one lecture, and insists that all teaching shall be " clear, 
sharp, and decisive." *' The students must be taught 
and drilled, not lectured without care whether or not 
attention is paid." The method of examination receives 
its share of condemnation. It is too much a test of 
memory rather than of power and hinders the free play 
of thought and judgment in the process of learning. 
It makes teaching and study a preparation to pass exam- 
inations. Even at the risk of being misimderstood, it 
must be pointed out that an examination should be 
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selective, covering only the chief points, and that these 
should be made Icnown to the students in their review. 
An examination should often be more a thesis than a quiz. 
The Princeton " Preceptorial System " attracts well- 
merited attention. Divisions of classes are made on the 
basis of scholarship.^ The preceptors meet the students 
in small squads weekly. The work of the preceptor is to 
show the student how to study and to be to him a " guide, 
philosopher, and friend." The results of the system, 
it is claimed, are very marked — increase of reading, 
better topics of conversation, more study, more purpose. 
The Princeton plan is in accord with the idea of " in- 
dividual training " so strongly recommended in recent 
years. 

The Spirit op the Student 

The spirit of the student body is both a result and an 
index of the character of the teachmg and administra- 
tive influences of the college, and it is related to the ques- 
tion of scholarship. To free a college from the super- 
ficialities and distractions found almost everywhere is 
a Herculean task. Johns Hopkins, the type of a real 
university, is often cited as a model for scholarly zeal. 
It is free from the usual distractions. The laboratory, 
research, vital methods create a joy in work. This may 
be an additional argument for the reorganization pro- 
posed by which the student will be introduced earher 
to university methods. A zeal for learning is aroused by 
objective aims or by methods that give responsibility 

' " From teste on thouaands of children in the public schoois 
of New York it was found that the bright students were six times 
B8 good as the dull students in all sorts of work, from spelling to 
practical reasoning, that is, they could learn six times as fast or 
do BOS times as much in the same time. The difference between the 
highest third and the lowest third of a class was three or four 
times. The differences in the ability of university students to 
master tasks are probably greater than among achoo! childreii." — 
Slogson, in " Great American Universitiee." 
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to the student and a sense of pleasure in initiative and in 
the power of doing. An important criterion of the worth 
of a college is the existence of vigorous debating, scien- 
tific, religious, and civic student organizations. Interest 
in choice Uterature is another test. Intelligent reading 
of the works of the great thought-makers past and pres- 
ent, reading which is the mark of the cultured citizen, 
is all too rare among college students. The days when 
Aristotle was known and discussed, in so far, were better. 
Partisans claim, perhaps justly, that more earnestness is 
found in the West, and that the alumni are more progres- 
sive. This may be partly due to a sense of the value of 
time and money in institutions where a large percentage 
of the students work their way, or is it due to the fresh 
visions of new commimities freer from the influence of 
the past, revealing the splendor in reaUties, and exciting 
a zeal for knowledge? 

Electives 

Some form and degree of election of courses are granted. 
We are here first concerned with the effect on scholar- 
ship. How can we secure the essential training in accu- 
racy and thought power and yet retain the advantages 
of freedom of choice? In school and in college, following 
incUnation, which often means avoiding difficulties, 
easy courses, non-coherent work fail to educate. Our 
school system is exposed to merited criticism, and the 
verdict of Oxford is justified that American students 
are imtrained in mind and will. In an unlimited elective 
system, the student is subjected to the temptation to 
browse at will, to "scatter," or to speciaUze too early. 
The system involves a false theory of equivalence of 
studies, and measures soft coiu'ses in hours against 
disciplinary subjects. 

I hold this as certain, that no student should go through ' 
high school, much less through school and college, withouV 
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at least a glimpse at each chief field of knowledge, or with- 
out certain disciplinary training. We may question 
whether there is any substitute, at a certain stage, for 
the formal subjects of langatage and mathematics. The 
grammar of some language, giving a clear knowledge of 
the sentence and the power and relation of each of its 
parts, is indispensable. Severe sentence and paragraph 
analysis, and the orderly development of the theme 
almost constitute education. We have here the form in 
which all thought is clothed, the instrument of all knowl- 
edge, the power of logic and the insight of psychology. 
There is much bad pedagogy on this subject. To those 
aiming at college, power is more important than varied 
information; for those entering the university general 
and unorganized knowledge is no sufficient preparation. 
In the college certain required basic subjects in the first 
two years and the group system in the last two, together 
with a percentage of free electives, appear to be best 
adapted to present conditions. This system is often 
limited in its working by unnatural groupings to main- 
tain the balance of power between departments. Con- 
sistency in courses may be promoted by honor degrees 
which are granted only for well-chosen and properly 
related studies for which there has been adequate prep- 
aration. In the graduate school there is too much 
unorganized, mere after-^aduation work, where the pur- 
pose should be to become a master in some definite 
field. The extreme advocates of election are opposed 
even to the group system as unwarranted interference 
with the freedom of the student, and as furnishing but 
a sorry attempt at artificial regulation. But a regulated 
freedom is the approved doctrine to-day. Harvard 
has recently returned to a form of prescription of studies. 
On the other hand we must weigh certain advantages 
of hberal election. The diversity of minds is such that 
no two students would make exactly the same selection 
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in the entire course. Different abilities, aims, and tastes 
must be considered. The same thing in the same way 
for everybody is a false principle. A student who would 
be made passively stupid in one line may find interest 
and stimulus in another. In the school period, there 
must be combes branching toward the vocations, and 
various other adaptations must be made. The " in- 
dividual method " is soimd in theory. The elective 
system gives freedom of opportunity for all, when pre- 
pared for a given course of study. Provided he has a 
definite purpose, the qualified student may be admitted 
to anything, and, in some cases, the special student may 
with advantage do as he pleases. Large flexibility in 
the school system is adapted to the American idea of 
education for everybody, as contrasted with the EngUsh 
view of education for the 61ite. Europe is being con- 
verted to the doctrine of election, '* with its bifurcations, 
trifurcations, and options at every stage from the ele- 
mentary school to the imiversity." 
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Future Form and Function 

What ia to be the future form and function of the 
college? • The student may choose among the greatest 
variety of cultural and practical subjects. There are 
special schools with special bachelor's degrees: schools 
of education, commerce, home and social service, public 
health^a list to be extended according to the public 
demand and the ability of the institution to increase 
its work. This variety of functions is a startling depart- 
ure from the old fixed curriculum, and the unlimited 
autonomy of the college is a striking contrast to the 
FrussiaD centralized regulation of the school system. 
Some frankly advocate that the college be made distinctly 
a post-high-school and pre-university institution of two 
yeara.^ Here humanistic study and vocational lines 
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„ . n the past five years) 
wQl have at l^st one junior colle^^e.; in other words a full-grown 
high scbool. First the junior college must function as a middle 
vooational school. What the normal schools are doing for one 
calling, junior colleges must be expected to do for ea many callinga 
as training can or should be provided for, in the interest of the 
greatest efficiency of the greatest number. Secondly, the junior 
college must function as an organic part of a high school full grown. 
Thiraly, the junior college must LnBtitutioD^ise modem insights 
into the relation of tlie school to social progress, and into the pur- 
6S 
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might be added to the high-school years, and special 
preparation for the university departments might be 
provided. A large percentage of students are aiming at 
law, medicine, teaching, theology, engineering. Groups 
of study looking toward these fields might be organized: 
for law — ^history, constitutional government, logic; for 
medicine — chemistry, biology; for teaching — psychology, 
education, selected Uterature; for theology — history, 
social science, psychology; for engineering — ^mathe- 
matics, physics, etc. Others, like Mr. Abraham Flexner, 
would restore the integrity of the college in an adapted 
form by (1) lopping off the graduate school except in the 
well-equipped imiversity, (2) banishing seminaries and 
research, (3) organizing the disjecta membra into definite 
fields of work, each thoroughly equipped, (4) making 
interest and the mastery of power the ideal aim. In 
short the priority of the college is to be reasserted. 

If the college is to retain much of its traditional char- 
acter, it would appear that graduation must be reached 
earHer. Some of the special departments of the college 
would then be transferred to the university; pre-profes- 
sional courses could be made the means of both culture 
and severe training, and would fit into the college scheme. 
SpeciaKzation is demanded at an earlier age, and this 
fact is a determining force in the gradual emergence of 
order from the present chaos. 

poses and methods of instruction and training during the whole 
period of adolescence." 

" In Missouri the junior colleges are with one exception i)ri- 
vate colleges that have recently given up the practice of offering 
complete college curricula. The South seems to be a favorable 
field for the development of junior colleges on private foundations. 
For many students who are not destined to study in a university 
the greatest service the junior college can render wiU lie in the 
direction of vocational training based only on the academic train- 
ing furnished by the high school." 
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Special Schools in the College ^ 

Preparation for teaching is the first line of specializa- 
tion in the college; historically this has been one of its 
chief functions. To-day the courses are adapted to the 
increased and more specific requirements of the pro- 
fession. The college curriculum contains the general and 
special subjects needed by the teacher; to these it is 
necessary only to add the history, science, and practice 
of teaching. Literature may be made the source of the 
most vital and inspiring pedagogical thought. Practice 
teaching is a necessary adjunct of a school of education. 
This may be provided in connection with the local public 
schools, to the mutual advantage of the college and the 
schools. The college of education of the University of 
Minnesota has arranged with the Minneapolis schools for 
imdergraduate practice teaching. Graduates of the uni- 
versity who are engaged in advanced study may become 
teaching assistants on part time in the city high schools. 
If the finances allow, a practice school may be maintained 
by the college. The legislature of Wisconsin has author- 
ized the Regents of the University *' to conduct and 
maintain a school for demonstration and practice in order 
to complete the organization of the school of education." 
Under this act the '* Wisconsin High School " was opened 
in 1914 in a building specially equipped for its purpose. 
It is a six-year school, including the seventh to the twelfth 
grade. Economy of time is emphasized, and bright 
pupils may complete the course in five years. As is 
already done in some states, the teacher candidates may 
be given apprentice work in the high schools — an ad- 

^An examination of about forty colle^ and collegiate depart- 
ments of universities gives the following results regarding the 
final occupations of the graduates: teaching 25 per cent; commer- 
cial pursuits 20: law 15; medicine 7; ministry 6; engineering 4.— 
U. S. Bwreau of Education Bulletin, 1912, No. 19. 
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vantage to the students and certainly an economic 
advantage to the high schools. The stipend may come 
from imiversity scholarships, or from the public schools, 
or both. The specialization within the department of 
education may be increased according to the demand 
and the faciUties. Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity gives courses, foimded on cultural and scientific 
studies, in ** vocational training in industrial and house- 
hold arts, dietetics, institutional work, public health, fine 
arts, the art industries, music, physical training." The 
attempt of normal schools to include preparation for 
higher grades of teaching appears to many an unneces- 
sary duplication of the college. The college has this ad- 
vantage: it stands first for scholarship and is less tempted 
to overemphasize method. Some of these schools would 
enlarge their scope to include preparation of college and 
imiversity instructors. We are reminded of Professor 
Paulsen's satire on a similar scheme in Germany — to pro- 
vide *' teachers who should teach teachers how to teach 
the art of teaching in a university-teachers' seminary.'* 
They would train teachers for the university, giving them 
the method, the practice, and the knowledge 1 

A large percentage of college young men enter busi- 
ness. The *' school of conmierce," using regular college 
courses, and adding special and applied subjects, is foimd 
in many institutions. Many vocational aims are in- 
cluded — business, accoimting, insurance, banking, jour- 
nalism. Each special course is held strictly to college 
grade and is made equivalent to any of the college 
groups. The differentiation comes in the last two years, 
when the work branches toward the several vocations. 
The bachelor's diploma, with an added diploma certi- 
fying to the special work, is granted. 

Specialization can be carried to any desirable extent. 
It brings about a degree of organization, holds the college 
to more definite aims, and meets a popular demand. 
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There are departments of social and home service and of 
public health. Schools of music, art, etc., being highly 
specialized, could exist only by the aide of the college 
or as separate foimdations. 

Two types of education, represented by Berea College 
and the Danish Peoples' High Schools, are worthy of 
note here, Berea College, located in the Appalachian 
Highlands, is doing a peculiar work for that region. 
While it educates toward professional callings, it just as 
earnestly prepares for home making, ai^culture, in- 
dustry, and commerce. It has made a study of all the 
vocations of this mountain region and has adapted its 
wwk to improve every important phase of the material, 
social, and mental hfe. It touches conditions as they 
are, and attempts a general uplift of the commmiities. 
In this work it deals first with the specific callings, 
second with underlying principles, third, with the higher 
life values — the social and moral ideals. These com- 
munities which remained stationary during the great 
onward movements of the past centtuy are given an 
impulse toward better conditions. The Danish Peoples' 
High Schools, established through the mfluence of Bishop 
Gmndtvig, are remarkable in their power for the uplift 
of the common people. They admit only pupils above 
e^hteen years of age. The instruction includes (1) 
Danish language, literature, and history; (2) physical 
culture and singing; (3) science and a few other Bubjects. 
Practical work is given little direct attention. The aim 
is at a more inspiring view of life and a more cheerful 
and earnest devotion to its work and duties. These 
schoolB are for the people and not for the professions 
or the aristocracy. The history, the poetry, the legends 
of Denmark, the progress of civilization are made a living 
force. There are 80 of these schools with 10,000 stu- 
dents. The schools are open in the winter for boys 
and in the summer for girls; the usual attendance is 
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for one session. It is stated that these schools awaken 
a new spirit and contribute to the material, moral, and 
religious uplift of the people. 

Coeducation and the type of education for women are 
recurrent questions. Coeducation is the rule in the West. 
Harvard and Columbia do not admit women to under- 
graduate courses, but separate, though partly related 
colleges for women, are maintained; Cornell has a sepa- 
rate foimdation. Sage College. Segregation has been 
attempted at Chicago and Wisconsin, but failed to meet 
the popular approval. Probably the only segregation 
will come through a differentiation of courses. Schools 
of commerce and engineering are provided for men; 
a school of home and social science should be provided 
for women. In one imiversity the Home Science and 
Arts Department is put into the A.B. course; it is built 
on a solid foundation of chemistry and biology, and 
the applications are substituted for a part of the 
laboratory work in these sciences. A committee of the 
Trustees of Cornell University have recommended voca- 
tional courses for women. This represents a marked 
change from the idea that culture courses are peculiarly 
fitted for them. Women may gain the same advantages 
as men from sociology, economics, political science, 
history, psychology, chemistry, and may show a like 
interest in preventive medicine, public health, and 
social betterment. '' Women have a natural instinct 
for mimicipal house cleaning.'' In college they may 
take up all pertinent questions of their own government 
and of their community and individual welfare. They 
may extend their influence to the homes of the city and 
state and thus perform an important work of investiga- 
tion and service.^ One recalls President White's ideal 

^ Courses in household arts are reported by 252 colleges. The 
movement to reach the out-of-school women with a knowledge of 
better home maldng is significant. "It caUs upon colleges and 
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of education for women — " the infusion of ideas which 
would enable women to wield religion, morality and 
common sense against this burdensome perversion of her 
love for the beautiful." A report on the schools of Latin- 
America shows that women are found in small numbers 
in the culture courses, but invade vocational depart- 
ments, such as those of teaching, medicine, pharmacy, 
dentistry. 

Summer School 

Many colleges will ultimately adopt the summer quar- 
ter and run the full year with brief vacations. The sum- 
mer school has come to stay, spite of the doubt or 
opposition of faculties. There is still suspicion of the 
character of the work, the preparedness of the students, 
the devotion to study, and there are doubts of the wisdom 
of giving the usual credits especially for graduate study. 
But the summer school is a great advantage to regular 
students who wish to " make time," to graduates who 
wish to " brush up," to experienced teachers and others 
who wish a fresh draught from the fountain of knowl- 
edge. It is an advantage to the graduate student who 
can thus economize his time for study, while teaching 
during the remainder of the year. The summer students 
are often mature, eager, and studious, and in well organ- 
ized courses credits for their work can be given with 
confidence. All departments of Columbia University 
are now open to summer students, including the schools 

universities for extension claaseB and popular bulletins; it includes 
numerous social enterpriBea, the churches, settiementa, Kharity 
societies, housekeeping centers, welfare societies such as those on 
infant mortality and housing, women's clubs and parent- teachers 
associations; it expresses itself through a great popular Uterature 
of books on the household and household periodicals; and finally, 
it is now taking the efficient form of continuation schools for home 
women, organized in connection with the public schools." — Report 
of Commissioner of Education, 1914. 
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of medicine, law, and architecture. Courses are added 
in diplomacy, international conciliation, and the history 
of current events. Special opportimity is provided for 
intending teachers of commercial subjects, of agriculture 
in the elementary schools, and for leaders in the boy 
scout movement. 



THE COLLEGE— THE STUDENT SmE 



Care 

Tbbatinq college students like university students 
is an admitted failure. The students of the old college 
were subject to many rules and restraints, were required 
to attend chapel and church, and had the benefit of close 
personal touch with the president and instructors. In 
those days, when intimate relation with distinguished 
teachers was the rule, many great writers and leaders 
were graduated from such colleges as Harvard and 
Princeton. We can hardly expect or desire to revive 
the paternal care of the old college, much less to reach 
the ideal of the ancient Sophist, Himerius, who enjoined 
upon his students " to throw aside the ball, close the play 
ground and open the Muses' work shop, run no more 
about the lanes and alleys of the town, avoid the public 
theatre, avoid luxury and daintiness, and be severe 
in their lives and superior to luxury." The old regime 
is BB undesirable as it is impossible; there is a larger 
freedom and responsibility to-day, and the spirit is em- 
phasized more than the form. 

Most of the students come from large high or prepara^ 
tory schools, where they have been httle subject to the 
personal influence necessary to the formation of charac- 
ter. The freshman is in danger of becoming lazy, ex- 
travagant, indifferent to codes of honor, and vicious in 
habits. His choice of studies may be along lines of least 
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resistance. He is at a loss as to aim, the best use of his 
time and opportunities, how to avoid harmful influences 
and ways. 

We may not altogether agree with the following opinion, 
but it is suggestive: "Another specialist must be con- 
stituted who shall search for the talents of each separate 
student, who shall train students to achieve ability 
during the whole period of college days, who shall do 
his work by laws which are classified for his system, 
by diagnosis of each student as a physician would diag- 
nose a patient, and by a personal relationship which 
would show that he has a heart as well as a brain." This 
may be a too mechanical and close interference with the 
youthful soul. But the student is eager for wisdom and 
will listen to sjmapathetic advice. Better faculty organ- 
ization for the use of personal direction, a lai^r interest 
of the alumni, a greater care of the home, a spiritual 
atmosphere which shall stimulate toward true ideals — 
these are the means to be used. In the college depart- 
ment of one great university, during one year, 5700 
calls on the dean and professors from students and par- 
ents were recorded, and more than half of these were on 
matters outside of the curriculum. A faculty committee 
deals with the question of scholarship and the general 
record of the student. The student knows he has some 
one to whom to go, should he need and desire advice. 
This is typical of a movement extending in the colleges, 
and faculties everywhere are making efforts to meet 
their responsibility. 

College Homes 

In large colleges the provision for residence and for 
the social life of the student is more than an economic 
question. The large dormitory with little or no super- 
vision is of the past. Leaving the students to seek their 
homes here and there, exposes them to many chances — 
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unsuitable conditions, lack of care and control and of 
healthful social life. The college home, not too large, 
with dining, reading, and common rooms, under the 
supervision of a man of character and influence, appears 
to be the ideal. The fraternities may provide not only 
residence and social life, but use an influence and care 
which now happUy are becoming an interest of the 
national officers of many fraternity organizations. The 
fraternity house, enlarged and adapted, may be taken 
as a model for the college home. In part the fraternities 
represent a social need for which the college homes, 
open to all students, should provide. The question of 
ways and means is not an easy one for the state univer- 
sities, since the taxpayers object to expenses for pur- 
poses of questionable value. As a hopeful indication, 
in one state the Federation of Labor urges the legislature 
to furnish homes at cheap rates for poor students in order 
to give a more nearly equal opportunity for a higher 
education. Clubhouses, one for men and one for women, 
provide a common meeting place for all students and are 
a necessary part of a complete scheme for the student 
community. Here may be fostered democratic feeling, 
healthful recreation, social acquaintance, and college 
spirit. One movement, meaning more than conven- 
ience and economy, is the founding of halls by religious 
denominations. These are not only college homes, but 
centers of moral and religious influence. This form of 
co-operation with state universities may be better than 
founding poorly equipped denominational colleges. 



Student Obqanizations and Activities 

Volunteer organizations largely represent the spirit 
of the college and the ideals of the students. The 
" Cosmopolitan Clubs," found in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Cornell, and many other institutions, stand for a fraternal 
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spirit toward foreign students, and the idea of inter- 
national comity. In Michigan there are 176 associations, 
representing a great variety of interests — debate, music, 
chiu*ch affiliation, and state groups. In Pennsylvania 
are foimd numerous national and state clubs. The use 
of many of these organizations is broadly social. A 
large value must be ascribed to interest in debate and in 
good literature. The intercollegiate debate, giving spe- 
cial training to a large number of candidates for the 
teams, is in a sense a revival of the work of the old de- 
bating societies, at least a partial substitute. In one 
of the smaller universities a group of students has formed 
a civics club to discuss social and political questions, 
and they publish a magazine containing able articles, 
and the results of investigations. This is more signifi- 
cant than a hundred other things that stand for modem 
college life and spirit, and is typical of the kind of interest 
that makes the ideal college. 

We sometimes hark back to the good old days — the 
days when the reading of the classics, a serious view of 
life and its duties, a deep philosophical and religious 
interest, conversation that was earnest, noble aspirations 
and far visions, were supposed to be the marks of the 
true scholar — and wonder if those days were not essen- 
tially better. We recognize that out of the evolving 
present will come a new and perhaps a better learning 
and type of citizen. But have we the depth of feeling 
and the strength of purpose shown in Huxley's inexpres- 
sible longing for the highest and best in all things? 
Have we religious insight, love of music and art, joy in 
the great literature of ancient and modern times? Appre- 
ciative reading, which stimulates noble ambition, opens 
up far visions, gives perspective and proportion and 
relative values, broadens and strengthens the spirit, 
reveals great principles of life — this is a test by which 
the scholar and the college must be tried. 
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The alumni association has great possibilities for the 
general interests of the college and the welfare of the 
students. The usual activities are valuable- — reunions, 
social goodwill, promotion of the financial affairs and the 
growth of the institution, a' vertising, receiving and dis- 
seminating information. But the alumni association 
may serve a greater purpose. It may introduce new 
ideas, enlighten the students on their mistakes and fail- 
ures and on the means of success during school and 
in real life. It maj' encourage good citizenship and 
interest in civic duties. Especially can fraternity mem- 
bers give a stimulus to every good custom and influence 
in their chapters. Of course all this implies organiza- 
tion, the devotion of groups of earnest graduates, and 
work by active committees — but the experiment will 
prove to be worth the cost. 

Fraternities are often chained with poor scholarship, 
dissipation, prodigality, and an aristocratic spirit. Of 
course it is the duty of the fraternities to guard their 
freshmen, and use a daily care in directing their work 
and conduct. They should be distinctly helpful in 
all the affairs of the college. There is a movement by 
the national fraternity boards to improve the scholar- 
ship and general tone of their chapters. Professor 
Paulsen sees in the fraternity: training to hve for the 
group and at the same time for oneself, to associate 
with the pleasant and the unpleasant, to compete with 
the superior and the unfriendly, to brave opinion, to 
practise functions of social life, to obey and command, 
to confer and decide, to make and apply laws, to adjust 
disputes, to deal with outside friends and foes. It is a 
preparatory school for public life, giving self-control 
and government and self-assurance. 

In the Latin-American imiversities, as reported in a 
recent publication of the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
there is nothing like the Greek-letter fraternities— 
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ever3rthing is democratic. Each university has socie- 
ties representing the different schools, as law and medi- 
cine, a university union composed of these societies, 
a federation of all the societies of all the imiversities of 
the particular country, and finally a Latin-American 
Student League embracing all the university unions. 
This League aims to include all the Americas. The 
local societies discuss such questions as cost of supplies, 
material conditions of student life, better lodging and 
food, and social opportimities. They organize public 
lectures on social and economic problems, night schools 
for workingmen, and conduct a propaganda against 
intemperance and tuberculosis. Each university has a 
general *' University Center " with permanent head- 
quarters; it publishes a student paper — a serious journal 
containing Uterary and scientific articles. An inter- 
national meeting of Unions was held in 1908, when these 
topics were discussed: state and private universities; 
examinations; specialization in studies; courses and 
degrees; student participation in administration; ath- 
letics; problems of scholarship. Here is an ideal of the 
highest significance! 

The much-discussed question of athletics is not wholly 
settled. Many evils have been eliminated, and progress 
has been made in all matters of business management, 
in regard for rules and for honor in sports, and in faculty 
control or co-operation. The objections to intercollegiate 
games are well simmied up as follows: "Athletic con- 
tests attract undesirable students, divert the attention 
of the students from their proper work, lead to dissipating 
and gambling and extravagance, cultivate the mob spirit, 
lower honor and honesty, and corrupt even faculties 
and officials." On the contrary it is urged that athletics 
cultivates energy and courage, stirs the emotions to the 
depths, gives an objective interest — a cause in a sense 
ideal, in which selfish individuality is lost, provides a 
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safe vent for pent-up forces, thus acting as a kind of soul 
cathartic. To the objections offered above it may be 
answered; (1) That the reforms of late years limit the 
entrance of students for athletics only, (2) that scholar- 
ship standing is a condition for membership on teams, 
(3) that dissipation and gambling are evils which are 
bound to exist under any conditions, but which may be 
modified, (4) that opposed to the mob spirit is the cul- 
tivation of courtesy and fairness to opponents, (5) that 
athletics offers a great field on which to fight out the ques- 
tion of honor and honesty in all affairs. Faculties may 
take a stand against gross violations of rules and decorum 
and every form of abuse, limit the number of contests, 
require scholarship standards and honor in living up to 
agreements. I have known a comparatively small 
institution to take a firm attitude for clean athletics 
and, in face of resentful student and alumni sentiment, 
the customs of neighboring colleges, and the criticisms 
of the public, win at every point. Inter-class and 
inter-fraternity games may be encouraged, A greater 
variety of sports may be introduced, The inter- 
scholasfic meet, which brings the high schools of the state 
together in a variety of contests is a popular and prob- 
ably healthful form of athletic interest. Of course the 
great problem is healthful exercise for everybody and in 
some way this should be required. Physical examina- 
tions should be urged and defects noted by trainers and 
physiciiins. Students should be instructed in the best 
means of health, given a knowledge which they may carry 
through life. Ill health, often due to ignorance and 
indifference, may be a severe handicap in college and in 
later years. 

Sblp-Govbsnment 

Afl a substitute for the paternalism of former days and 
in accord with the principles of freedom and self-control, 
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student responsibiKty is encouraged in progressive 
institutions. In Califomia, Colorado, Wisconsin, for 
instance, a degree of self-government is in successful 
operation. Students possess more business ability and 
judicial wisdom than is usually ascribed to them. They 
profit by experience in management, and by striving 
for the ideal of clean politics in conduct of their com- 
munity affairs. Early responsibility imder guidance 
is the best method of forming character. Students may 
be given power, within certain limits, to control their 
debating and athletic interests and regulate many stu- 
dent organizations, financially and otherwise. In many 
instances they show themselves more capable than faculty 
committees. They may recommend discipline for viola- 
tions of rules which are not easily discovered by the fac- 
ulty, such as hazing, cheating, injury to property, and in- 
terference with the rights of citizens. They may take 
up constructive ideals of scholarship and of character 
and conduct. All this impUes a student organization, 
a definition of power, a constitution and rules, officers 
and conmiittees, and a wisely adjusted faculty repre- 
sentation. The honor system in examination may be 
mentioned here. Police measures are a poor substitute 
for the character that is self-guided in all matters of honor, 
although, in dealing with youth, " lead us not into temp- 
tation " is a prayer too often omitted. The honor 
system is the ideal and can be adopted when the college 
atmosphere is ideal, and the student body is ready and 
willing to take up the responsibihty. To introduce the 
system without a period of spiritual preparation would 
prove a hopeless faUure. 

Moral influence and reason count first in maintaining 
right conduct. Petty interference and severe regulation 
are unnecessary and unwise, although faculties must find 
some way to limit harmful customs and excessive social 
functions, and may find it necessary to take a firm 
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stand against lawIeEsness and momentary outbreaks. 
Studente are responsive to appeals to reason, justice, 
and decency, and may be brought to co-operate in all 
needful reforms. 

Reliqiods Influence 

Christianity is so wrought into our civilization that 
iEnorance of its history, doctrines, ideals, and principle 
of universal goodwill would leave us strangers in the 
world of culture and in the field of modern social welfare, 
I look to the time when the Bible may be used freely 
in the schools as literature and as a guide of life — the 
sum of the richest and most ideal thought and experience 
of the human race, embodying Hebrew insight, and the 
spirit and maxims which when fully applied will save 
our civihzation. The Bible Ls still used in the German 
schools, although the teaching is limited by state pre- 
scriptions, making a formality of what should be a vital 
force. But a, voice is heard now and then calling for 
more freedom in rehgious instruction, freedom to teach 
the history, spirit, and principles of Christianity and 
their application to individual development and the 
progress of society. 

In the state university the problem is a peculiar one. 
But the state university may teach the history of opinions 
and behefs, the rise and decay of institutions, the value 
of Christian civilization. It may maintain or allow reUg- 
ioite exercises, with voluntary attendance. The Christian 
Associations may arouse an interest in religious themes 
and sustain Bible study. The local churches may co- 
operate. Church organizations may establish homes 
for the comfort and spiritual welfare of then" students. 
In Melbourne the Church of England, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, and Roman Cathohcs have estabhshed col- 
leges about the university. They use the courses of the 
university and in some lines supplement its work. The 
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university of Toronto maintains a like co-operative 
relation. Similar movements in some states of America 
have proven valuable not only for the financial economy, 
but for efficiency and for rehgious influence. In the ear- 
lier history of the University of Colorado, more than 
twenty years ago, a movement, joined by prominent min- 
isters of seven or eight great religious denominations, 
was started to establish an independent school of theology 
in close relation with the university; an organization 
was formed, a plan was marked out, and some lectures 
were given as a beginning of the practical work. The 
scheme contemplated a year of selected studies in the 
university curriculum, a year of co-operative work of all 
the denominations on historical, sociological, and other 
matters that did not involve doctrine, and a third year 
of differentiated study under the direction of each 
denomination. I sometimes wonder whether this was 
not a premature attempt at an ideal yet to be realized 
in the American universities. The colleges might unite 
to employ some mighty man with exceptional ethical 
power who should devote his entire time, in one institu- 
tion after another, to teaching great conceptions of 
manhood. American hfe needs to be enriched by art, 
philosophy, and religion. 



THE UNIVERSITY— FORM AND SPIRIT 
Definition ' 

A DEFINITION of the American University has been 
made by the Association of State Universitiee. This 
is the substance: an institution having a four-year 
college course based on a four-year high school- — two 
years in continuation of the high school and two years 
looking toward the university; a graduate school based 
on the four-year college; one or more professional schools 
requiring two years of college for admission. The 
earlier completion of the college and of entrance to the 
university was more than suggested. This definition 
was merely tentative, applying to existing conditions, 
and is already regarded as antiquated. President 
Butler's definition, made several years ago, remains 
essentially right to-day: " Any institution where students, 
adequately trained by previous study of the hberal arts 
and sciences, are led into special fields of learning and 
research by teachers of high excellence and originaUty; 
and where, by the agency of libraries, museums, labora- 
tories, and publications, knowledge is conserved, ad- 
vanced, and disseminated." 

In the reorganization proposed, the precise way in 
which the " telescoping " may be efi'ected cannot be 
accurately foreseen, neither can a complete classifica- 
tion of functions as university or college be predetermined, 
',C{, Appendix B, 1, 2. 
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and we must discuss progress in connection with present 
conditions. Colleges and universities are so related 
that it is difficult to draw hard and fast lines. By a 
close definition very few institutions are properly clawed 
as universities, and very few will be included until there 
is a reorganization of the graduate school and earlier 
admission, and the college is eliminated wholly or in part. 
At present Columbia, where the graduate and professional 
schools predominate over the college in interest and num- 
bers, Johns Hopkins, where the graduate and medical 
schools have constituted the university, and Clark, which 
has the " philosophical faculty,'' would be representa- 
tives. I beheve that a clear definition by the imiversi- 
ties and in the minds of the people is needed, and that 
much harm comes from a claim to functions which com- 
paratively few institutions in the coimtry can fulfil. 
A college is not a imiversity; neither is the graduate 
school; nor, as I believe, from the standpoint of the 
ideal American imiversity, the graduate and professional 
schools combined. A broader service of the graduate 
school, a closer relation between all the faculties, and a 
new spirit are essential. May we suggest that the 
" general faculty " should be a reaction among elements 
of the senior college, the graduate school, the English 
imiversity, and the German university? 

Are we not about ready for a genuine university? 
We have had a long experimental period during which 
the various elements of an educational system have been 
tested. We may conceive that the American university 
will have a faculty of the sciences and humanities in place 
of the graduate school and with larger functions; that 
beside this will be placed the professional schools and 
schools of applied science, and whatever additional 
&K;hools or departments are required in the development 
of our varied industries and in our social progress; that 
it will combine teaching, research, and the applications 
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of science. It will differ from the English university 
in having more definite professional and technical schools; 
from the German in retaining more cultm'e courses. 
Like the French it will emphasize citizenship; in full 
relationship with democracy, it will extend its service 
to all needs of society and state. With greater efficiency 
throughout the school system, the student will graduate 
from the college and enter the university at about the 
age of twenty. This is the time when the mind is eager 
and adaptable and is ready to take up specialized and con- 
structive work. Merely absorbing knowledge for too 
long a period leaves the active and creative powers 
dwarfed. Something is wrong with a system that allows 
little development of power before twenty-three, and 
keeps the student in school until twenty-seven. Much 
is lost in time and in adaptation of methods to stages of 
growth. 

Better organization does not mean undesirable standard- 
izing. Johns Hopkins, Harvard, Missouri will give 
different emphasis to departments of learning, and vary 
in spirit and method according to their history and 
environment. Western universities have grown with 
the states in which they are located and have been more 
or less adapted to their needs. Universities of the ' 
Western Slope can relate themselves in ways to the 
history and problems of the Asiatic peoples. Medicine 
is well developed in one school, engineering in another, 
extension work in another. Perhaps migration of stu- 
dents, as in Germany, may become common in America 
when each institution develops superior work in some one 
department. 

The state university, because of its oi^anic relation 
to the state, has distinctive characteristics. It grows 
with the growth of the community, responds to the 
utilitarian demands of the people; to teaching and 
research it adds service to the high schools, to the state 
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government, and to the various industries. But it 
also represents the best ideals of the people and leads 
toward their realization. As contrasted with independent 
institutions, it has more equality and less exclusiveness; 
it has more of the modern spirit, copies Berlin rather 
than Oxford. It is charged that state universities are 
unduly subject to public opinion, as it is charged that 
private foundations are imduly influenced by a class, 
and that they do not freely discuss certain questions of 
political progress. A graduate school means little to the 
average taxpayer; legislatures do not provide readily 
for research. The people demand results and ignore 
the value of general principles which may prove later 
to have an untold worth. They may not be supposed 
to know the relation between pure science and the dis- 
covery of anaesthetics, the use of antitoxins, the improve- 
ment of agriculture, the invention of the dj^amo, the 
skill of the engineer in constructing the Panama Canal 
and the service of medicine in the sanitation of the 
Canal Zone. Ultimately, we believe, the state university 
will create faith in essential culture, in research, and in 
the value of expert service in affairs of public adminis- 
tration and social betterment. The American university, 
state and private, at the present stage emphasizes im- 
mediate results and practical application more than 
research and discovery of principles. But power will 
develop in all higher departments of learning equal to 
the needs of the civilization now coming to its maturity 
and strength. It may be interesting to note that in the 
South American republics higher education is almost 
exclusively a state function, and that the professional 
schools and engineering are governmental administra- 
tive corporations as well as teaching bodies. 

Scattering the parts of a imiversity, which should form 
a well-organized whole, is not peculiar to America. In 
all coimtries special schools have sprung up to meet 
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new needs — schools of commerce, engineering, agri- 
culture, forestry, veterinary surgery, military training — 
and some of these might well have been added to the 
universities. J'he use in common of courses and labora- 
tories and hbraries, the exchange of courtesies, the 
broadening of the view, and the mutual reaction between 
theory and practice would constitute a lai^ sum of 
advantages. Separate technical schools are in danger of 
being limited and narrow; schools united in a university 
share a fund of ideas in common. Each of the four 
facultira in the German universities is given opportunity, 
freely used, of hstening to lectures in other departments. 
The same practice could be extended to technological 
schools closely related to the university. " The Uni- 
versity of London has become the most important in- 
stitution for uniting, confederating, and co-ordinating 
all the institutions of the higher education of greater 
London." " The University of Paris is the central body 
in a group of higher institutions devoted to letters and 
science. The number of such schools under the minister 
of pubhc instruction has been recently increased by insti- 
tutions founded by private benefactions, namely, the 
feeole Libre des Sciences Politiques, the Collfege^Libre 
dea Sciences Sociales, the Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
Sociales, and the Ecole de Joumaliame, all founded within 
the decade by private benefactions." In twenty of the 
forty American states, which have state universities, 
the agricultural department is erected into a separate 
college. Thus the college lacks the broad spirit of the 
university, and the university lacks the practical influence 
of the college. Duphcation of work, greater expense, 
harmful rivalry are other disadvantages. In the other 
twenty states the universities are maintained in their 
integrity, and they show that in union there is strength. 
In a few states, co-operation between the independent 
arts colleges and the normal sclioob on the one hand and 
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the university on the other is encouraged. Wisconsin, 
Missouri, and Virginia definitely recognize " junior 
colleges" in the educational system. The university 
admits students from the jimior college with full credit, 
and many enter the professional schools or complete 
their college course at the university. In case of such 
students Columbia reconunends to the home colleges the 
recognition of two years of professional study toward 
the bachelor's degree — the degree to be granted by the 
college. 

America is not alone in studying imiversity reform. 
In England the old institutions are asking themselves 
serious questions. These range from freedom from 
ecclesiastical influence to extension of public service. 
These institutions are awaking to ideas clearly grasped 
in America — helpful connection with the secondary 
schools, more complete recognition of science and of 
modem subjects generally, more definite vocational 
aims. They see the need of increased library facilities, 
improved teaching, and greater interest id research. 
Some recent reforms are noted in the 1913 Report of the 
U. S. Conmiissioner of Education. The last vestige of 
religious tests was abolished in Cambridge in 1913, 
and similar action has been attempted at Oxford. The 
modem English imiversities have largely increased their 
laboratory equipment and the fimds for research and for 
study of local industries. Tutorial classes are conducted 
under the combined auspices of the older imiversities 
and the Vi^orker's Educational Association. The recent 
university foundations are open to women on the same 
terms with men. In an address at Clark University at 
its twenty-fifth anniversary, President Hall incidentally 
siunmed up the demahds of German students for pro- 
gressive changes. These include first improvement id 
teaching — better methods, more efficient seminars, 
printed outlines of lectures, fresh matter in lectures 
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instead of repetition of published books, greater library 
facilities. They also ask for more options, more practical 
courses, and a freedom in choice of theses not limited 
by the claims of the professor for help in his investi- 
gations. They urge the need of dormitories, greater 
social opportunities, and closer contact with the profee- 
aors. They demand less restraint on personal liberty. 
The Puritan ideal has its representatives, and they call 
for a reform of the corps and of the mensur. 

I here quote different views of a university which 
have a suggestive value, necessarily in a condensed form; 

The English university aims to develop character; the 
German to increase knowledge; the French to make enlight- 
ened and useful citizens; the American to combine the two 
aims of knowledge and citizenship. 

There are three conceptions of a univeraity: (1) Aa a group 
of technical schools; (2) as a place for discoveries in science 
and literature ; (3) as a place for universal culture and prepara- 
tion for citizenship. The Germans maintain the group of 
technical schools and are devoted to new diacoveries. The 
French combine the system of technical schools with a wide 
range of knowledge fitting for citizenship. The English aim 
at discovery and general culture as the foundation of the good 
citizen. The early American collie aimed at culture and citi- 
senship, but the present universities combine the three pur- 
poses of specialization in- technical schools, discovery, and 
citizenship. 

From the first in the Univeraity of Berlin proficiency in some 
branch of scientific research was regarded aa the principal 
requirement. The object was no longer the acquisition of en- 
cyelopfedic learning or of dogmatic propositions, but the gain- 
ing of an independent grasp of scientific principles. The 
doctrine was upheld that scientific research can thrive only in 
full liberty. In 1808 the French universities were reorganized. 
The several faculties were separately constituted aa special 
Bchools in which medical men, officials, judges, etc., received 
a purely professional education. Curricula and examinations 
were regulated by state authorities. Thus the highest educa- 
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tional institutions of France were based on a foundation of 
official regulations; in Germany the education of officials was 
entrusted to institutions given over to the free pursuit of 
knowledge. 

A university is a group of professional schools, giving the 
best available preparation for each trade and profession. 

The true functions of a great university are chiefly these 
three: (1) the highest mental and moral culture of its own 
students; (2) the advancement, by research and discovery, 
of science, scholarship, and philosophy; (3) the diffusion, 
as from a center of Hght and influence, of the benefits of a 
liberal, genial, and elevating culture over the whole nation, 
and even over all mankind. 

The university of the future will be composed of three 
classes: men who have the genius for discovering truth, men 
who are especially adapted to imparting it to others, and men 
who are successful in showing how it may be applied to the 
problems of life. 

The true university would be a place where each would gladly 
learn and gladly teach; open summer and winter night and 
day; a center in each community for the conservation of the 
best traditions and for the origination of the newest ideas, 
closely in touch with every forward movement of civic and 
national life; a home from which will go out, and to which will 
return, our leaders in every department of human activity. 

Can there not be one university where the professor will 
have a study instead of an office; where the ideal set before 
the young instructor is something else than answering letters 
promptly and neatly on the typewriter; where men are weighed 
rather than counted; where efficiency and machinery are 
subordinated to the personality of great men, where scholar- 
ship and research are the aim, and where professors are paid 
for the value of their teaching, service, and research, and then 
set free to do their work how and when and where they can 
do it best? 

The model for our medical schools, and for our schools of 
law, theology, and technology is the best specialized training, 
united with the highest culture and the freest research. 

The expansion of the philosophical faculty in the German 
universities is noteworthy in this place. This faculty covers 
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the entire field of science, extending far beyond the range of a 
specialized profession. It offers professional training for sec- 
ondary teachers, for specialists in chemistry, agriculture, for- 
estry, and the political and economic sciences. Medical students 
here receive their education in na,tural science. Several univer- 
sities have professors of pedagogics. The seminars in pedagogics 
emphasize the relation of philosophy and psychology to the 
science and art of education. 

The Ideal ' 

Some university ideals are presented under the follow- 
ing heads: (1) science and humanism, (2) student and 
teacher, (3) academic freedom, (4) creative power, (5) 
discovery of genius, (6) service. 

Science and Humanism. — As an outcome of the start- 
ling condition of the world to-day, every problem of 
government, of society, of industry, of education will 
take on a new aspect. Two things appear certain: 
the civilized world will aim at greater efficiency in gov- 
ernment organization and administration, in industry, 
and in securing social welfare — and to this end science 
and scientific methods will be employed. On the other 
hand there will be an insistent demand that the vast 
and tremendous forces of science shall be forever turned 
from human destruction and general devastation to the 
arts of peace and the constructive work of the world. 
Science will be the instrument of progress, but will no 
longer be permitted to std.lk abroad like a soulless 
monster. Its methods will be employed in the entire 
sociological field. Science gives a sense of reality and 
strength. When the mind becomes lax and the ideas 
vague from a too long pursuit of literature and fancy, 
men turn to solid facts and stem logic. And pure 
science will have its place. Voices of warning are heard 
of the danger that specialization may defeat its own 
' Cf. Appendix B, 1, 2. 
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ends by being too minute and narrow. Mathematics 
is needed to train and broaden students for all depart- 
ments of study. The physicist has not the only claim 
to physics. The avocational side of life must be con- 
sidered as well as the vocational — ^knowledge, enlighten- 
ment of mind, and largeness of soul. Turning to the 
humanities, we see them to be the complement of science. 
Exclusive devotion to facts and utilities atrophies a part 
of our nature. We feel sometimes like seeking some 
boundless contiguity of shade where strife, strenuous- 
ness, the whir of machinery, and the strain of eflSciency 
may never reach us more — ^a place wherein to live and 
enjoy and think. The appreciation of noble ideas and 
rich sentiments is a part of living. The art idea is 
necessary to idealize the material and the scientific. 
It makes a work of perfection id its kind of every indus- 
try, however common, and preserves vitality and elas- 
ticity of mind. It presents the Platonic conception of 
perfect types of all things, which may be applied on the 
farm or in the shop. Humanism with its " feeling for 
the past,'' its long perspective, gives a philosophy for 
the distractions in which we live, power to judge wisely 
the conditions of the present, pause and reflection before 
ill-considered action. Reflection and self-control and 
wise choice of values are needs, not only of American 
life, but are imiversal needs. To the teachings of human- 
ism must be added an all-powerful idea of rational and 
peaceful solution of all our problems, national and 
international, as well as individual. Science and human- 
ism go together; combined they constitute true cul- 
ture. The coming university will still represent both. 
By the side of discovery of principles and invention 
in the realm of science, iostruction in literature and pure 
science will retain a place for those who have a sense of 
their value, for the men who will become the poets, 
statesmen, reformers, and leaders in thought. 
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Student and Teacher. — The mediaeval university was 
a societas magisirorum et discipulurum, teachers and 
learners associated together for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and the discovery of new truth. I can but feel 
this is an ideal to be revived in the coming univereity. 
The preceptorial system and the demand for vital methods 
point that way. The personal contact with teachers of 
great influence was the strength of the early colleges, 
and in them were educated men who became famous 
in the repubhc. The new university will receive sf.udents 
at the height of their enthusiasm and ambition before 
they are made apathetic by a too long period of aimless 
study. The professor, imbued with the spirit of dis- 
covery and retaining his youth and zeal, will be more 
than the formal guide and teacher. The lecture, library, 
laboratory, and conference will invite work, require 
initiative, make power, and create an easy and sympa- 
thetic relation between master and disciple. 

Discovery of Genius.—Ia ancient Athens the young 
scholar sought the uncommon man from whom to gain 
instruction in philosophy. Darwin " wasted " five years 
at Edinburgh and Cambridge, but later found his in- 
spiration as he " walked the fields with Henslow and in 
him found the university." In Germany to-day students 
migrate to seek the strongest men in a given department of 
study, a custom which will be common in America when 
the universities develop here and there departments of 
unusual strength. Seeking the uncommon student is more 
important. To discover the men of superior ability, 
who have an ambition for large things, who may become 
great scholars, thinkers, leaders, inventors in the mate- 
rial or spiritual realm — this may be a highest service 
of the teacher. Such men are needed to apply science 
in the field of politics and popular sentiment, to study 
conditions of industrial workers, to raise the standards 
of diplomacy, to give character to journalism. I some- 
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times question whether there should not be an open 
door for the special student who has an idea but is im- 
patient of standards of admission, formalities, and 
restraints; he may prove to be a constructive thinker. 
I sometimes wonder whether the graduate departments 
of study should not provide a place where genius may 
fructify in a genial atmosphere. Unproductive leisure 
is justly condenmed, but a leisure in which the power 
of thought is growing may be richly fruitful. President 
Gilman is here quoted: " It may be worth while to inquire 
whether the gentle, inspiring, peaceful influences of 
literary quietism, under which Lowell and his contem- 
poraries, Emerson, Longfellow, Ticknor, Hawthorne, 
Motley, and Prescott, and their kinsmen of the pen, 
grew up, are known to this generation, and whether, 
in our culti station of other fine arts, we are not forgetting 
the noble art of leisure." 

Academic Freedom. — The public is becoming keenly 
sensitive to appearances of interference with freedom 
of teaching. This conmient recently foxmd place in the 
public press. " The public has every right to know 
whether its greatest teaching institution is free to seek the 
truth and proclaim it without fear, or whether it is com- 
pelled to suppress every opinion on economics or politics 
that is for the moment distasteful to trustees whose 
sole responsibility is discharged when they appoint 
able and fearless men to its faculties and attend to the 
business details of imiversity management. There is a 
conflict between political reaction and political progress, 
between intellectual repression and freedom of speech, 
between a plutocracy fully intrenched and a democracy 
not yet fully conscious of itself. The trustees (in the 
case under discussipn) are determined to penalize instead 
of encourage, on the part of the teaching staff, that con- 
tinual and fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone 
the truth can be foimd." There is no such thing as 
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absolute freedom, nor should there be. Only the truth 
IB to be spoken, but it is not to be spoken at all times. 
Sometimes alleged interference with thought is simply 
an objection to indiscreet expression and bad taste and 
unwise judgment which unfit a man for the position 
of teacher. Mere opinions about religious or political 
institutions which might deeply offend the sense of the 
community may be distributed with prudence and good 
taste. If one lets the hght of general principles shine, 
it will gradually overcome the darkness. Even in 
America we could hardly find a place for an anarchist, 
pledged to overthrow all existing institutions, in a pro- 
fessor's chair. Reform of the existing order is different 
from a desire to overthrow it. But probably there is 
lesB subserviency to wealth in endowed institutions 
than is supposed, and less consideration of possible 
political offense in the state-supported than is commonly 
believed. So far as scientific facts are demonstrated 
they may be fearlessly published. In pure and applied 
science, in language and literature of course there is no 
limitation, but problems may arise in discussion of social 
and economic questions and of religious and political 
behefs. But the means of rational prioress and forms 
of constructive work must be freely discussed. Even 
here the scholar must break through into new fields and 
assert the right of the explorer, else, so far as university 
leadership is concerned, progress would become nil. 
Occasional offence to the institutions of the state and the 
customs of the people must appear. The university 
is responsible for pioneer thought and must adhere to 
facts, and, Uke Huxley, let them lead where they will. 

Creative Power. — The value of pure science is not 
readily understood. The relation between the discov- 
eries of Newton and modern mechanics or the use of the 
principles of chemistry in medicine, agriculture and in- 
dustry, except to the few, is unknown. We are in process 
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of material development and have not a general interest 
in the higher scientific and philosophic thought. We 
aim at facts and direct presentation of truth. In America 
the future of research will be determined in part by 
the material demands and by our political and social 
aims. Since investigation is now consciously directed 
toward our own concrete problems, it will be more 
distinctly original and national. The university de- 
partments, and especially the technical schools, relate 
research to the technical fields. Science as applied to 
every form of human welfare is emphasized. Practical 
investigations are carried on by the schools in connection 
with the city, the government, and various industries; 
by the city or the institutions founded by it; by pri- 
vately supported laboratories; by private industries. 
There is an increasing demand for governmental in- 
vestigation and for expert state service. Then there are 
the bureaus at Washington, the field work, the experi- 
ment stations. The government carries on work in 
meteorology, makes national surveys of every kind, 
compiles the census, conducts expeditions, creates com- 
missions on industrial relations. All these things serve 
to stimulate the search for principles; the co-operation of 
practice with theory will grow to the advantage of both 
pure and applied science. The university must stand 
for the investigation of foundation principles, whether 
in the field of science or of the universal truths that are 
broadly applicable to human nature. University re- 
search primarily deals with general theory and aims at 
discoveries whose use may not be obvious or immediate. 
General principles, abstract truths have manifold applica- 
tions. The unrelated facts which have accumulated in 
the late decades now need to be correlated and interpreted 
by men of comprehensive power — and this will increas- 
ingly have the support of the public, of practical science, 
and of industry. The recognition of the higher func- 
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tions of a university ia rapidly coming.' In addition to the 
published results of many practical studies, we may find 
even in state universities whose work is open to popular 
criticism, research in such subjects as aemitics, a.rch- 
aeology, philosophy, astronomy, and in the modem human- 
istic subjects of politics, religion, and art. There is the 
greatest work ahead in psychology, philosophy, sociol- 
ogy, and economics, for they mean no less than the 
gradual reorganization of society. Pursued in truth 
and fearlessness discoveries in these lines will give a spirit 
to the university not known since Plato and Aristotle. 
It is in the surroundings of the university, free from the 
urgency of industry, that research may be cahnly pur- 
sued. The university will be judged as it increases 
knowledge and power. The professor has no place there 
unless he is in some way an originator, has the impulse 
to investigate and discover. The purpose of the uni- 
versity is not " to drill, but to create." Aside from the 
fruitful products, the energy aroused in the students 
IB a vast power for prioress in the nation. Interest in 
pure science is a peculiar need of America, not merely 
for the possible practical returns, but as a corrective 

' " There are tens of thousands who aaaociate research with finding 
and cnaking avaiiable truths of incalculable benefit to all humanity, 
as well as to Wisconsin. So far reaching have been the visible 
and measurable benefits from research when applied to Wisconsin's 
agricultural problems that they are cited by professors in the 
field of literature and philosophy to e™lain the value of research 
in other fields directed to intellectual and social advancement. 
Hesearch has led to much legislating and reorganizing in the direc- 
tion of principles declared by the university and its alumni to bo 
'scientific pnnciplea of taxation and government supervision,' 
The rest of the country has been convinced by Wisconsin's demon- 
stration, and is to-day doing its best to secure university and 
college help in understanding and solving government and social 
problems, and in using such problems for teaching purposes. Re- 
search for service, research for advancement of knowledge, research 
for inspiration, research as a touchstone of teaching effiotenoy and 
a stepping stone to academic preferment are in the air." — Swvey 
of the VniversUy of Wiaamsin. 
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to the struggle for material success; and as an expressive 
proof of the value of leisure and thought. There is danger 
of standardizing discovery, of measuring it by hours and 
immediate results. Research, like literary genius, is 
dependent on conditions, moods, and visions. The prod- 
uct in power of our present graduate schools is disap- 
pointing. The thesis of the average Ph.D., here and 
abroad, hardly measures up to the standard expected by 
the interested layman. It is usually a work of imma- 
turity, a clerical performance dealing with trivial 
and inconsequent phases of a subject, revealing no 
original thought, and drawing no valuable conclusions.^ 
Mr. Slosson in his book on Great American Universities 
has ideas on this subject forcibly expressed: 

In scientific theses there is an attempt at originality; in the 
literary departments there is not even the pretence. The 
candidate for honors in literature might, for instance, be re- 
quired to study a thousand volumes of new poetry and extract 
valuable elements. The candidate in biology might originate 
and propagate a new species. The candidate in chemistry 
must discover a new law, work out a puzzling reaction, or make 
a new lot of compounds. The engineer must be able to con^ 
struct a bridge; the architect a building or an arch. Quoting 
literally: " It seems to me that it would be only fair to require 

* " In every institution doing research work there should be a 
' general research board ' whose duty it would be to organize the 
general policy of the institution in the matter of research, to bring 
about as much co-operation as possible between the departments, 
to correlate as much as possible research work goin^ on in differ- 
ent sciences, to pass on the expediency of imdertakmg any given 
proiect." — BuUetin Five, Carnegie Foundation, p. 32. 

"Different theses for doctor of philosophy were found by the 
survey (of one imiversity) to be careless in workmanship, inaccurate 
in Quotation and references, not scholarly in presentation, unoriginal, 
and in two of eight cases taken largely from other works without 
due credit. Yet two or three examiners who certify to the scholar- 
ship of the doctors of philosophy are not expected to read the doctor's 
thesis; the supervising professor does not test the thesis for accu- 
racy; the dean certifies to form only; the president neither exam- 
ines nor tests research by student or faculty member." 
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of every candidate for the Ph.D. in English literature the 
writJi^ of a successful novel, a volume of good essays, a poem 
of distinct merit, an acceptable play, or some contribution to 
belles-lettres that will meet with the approval of the judicious, 
if not of the public. Even the requirement that the candidate 
should have a ghost story accepted by ' The Black Cat ' 
or a feature page by a Sunday newspaper would serve 
to weed out a considerable portion of that teeming depart- 
ment." 

Service. — The ideal of service has become dominant 
in school and university. Of course the potency of 
service lies in the scholarship, power, and character 
developed in the university which, brought into use, 
will elevate the standards of every calling. Graduates 
are likely to represent, not only higher efficiency and 
better ethics in the professions, but values greater than 
business success; they are of the forces that raise the char- 
acter of the nation. Scientific experts, wise Judges, 
intelligent officials, great teachers, men appreciative of 
art and all that is beat in life are the products of learning. 
If, judged by the present demiands, graduates in the past 
have fallen short of their opportunities, the new spirit 
of the university will inspire a better sense of civic duty. 
Turning from the graduate to the faculty, the teacher 
of the future will relate himself to democracy and to 
progress. But, he, the man of ideas, has limitationa 
as a propagandist and a man of action. He may impart 
sound principles of government and of economic policy, 
but will hardly be an active politician. " The professor 
furnishes the ideas, the poUtician the reahty." Per- 
haps the man of reahty and the man of theory are most 
useful in their somewhat exclusive spheres. But we are 
to consider more especially the expert- service famished 
by the various university departments. The state 
university naturally extends its influence to the chief 
governmental, industrial, social, and educational in- 
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tcrests.^ It must needs meet the demands of modem so- 
ciety, rather than be governed by traditions handed down 
from other ages and ill adapted to the present. Some 
believe it shou d free'y discuss labor conditions, corpoa^ 
tion abuses, newspaper ethics, and even political prin- 
ciples. However, there are dangers, not only from the 

I Michigan, which has been conservative in adopting some of 
the new movements, reports the following forms of the extension 
of its work, by which it reaches more than 100,000 pecmle evenr 
voar without additional appropriations. They include piibhe 
health, engineering extension, a municipal reference bureau of in- 
formation, library extension, public schools, museum extension, 
extension lectiu^. Yearly 11,000 are registered at the untversity 
hosnitals; there is a Pasteur institute for treatment of hydro- 
phooia; the dental college g}ves 5,000 free treatments yearly. The 
university maintains municipal, highwa^) and sanitaiy laboratoiieB 
for testing materials in municipal and hi^way work and for infor- 
mation regarding the treatment of filtration and sewage. Problems 
of municipal administration are studied in co-operation with city 
governments, llie library loans books to outside communities and 
gives export assistance in organizinj; libraries. In the museum de- 
partment aro studied the economic importance of certain animal 
fonns, conservation of valuable species, the fauna of particular 
regions; collections are loaned. The university has a teachers' 
appointment bureau; it helps plan, organize, and make echoed 
surveys. It gives 350 extension lectures annually, reaching 150 
communities and 8CK000 people. 

The following is from Louis E. Reber, University of Wisconsin: 
" In addition to correspondence study, the following departments of 
work are established as legitimate elements of university extension: 
debating and public discussion, which includes a package library 
service maintained as a strictly up-to-date record of the more 
important local, state, and national issues of the day, and which 
fosters the formation of clubs and societies for study of and debate 
on public questions and the spread of public intelligence on matters 
affecting social and civic progress; a department of instruction 
by lectures, which secures to the smaller commxmities of the state 
advantag^es similar to those usually available only to the larger 
cities. j)rimarily educational in aim, but using the lyceum method 
by which musical and dramatic entertainments of excellent quality 
are included in its o£ferin^; and a welfare department, compris- 
ing many forms of suggestive and constructive helpfulness along 
the lines of community promotion, such as the community survey 
and the community institute and exhibits based upon the survey, 
municipal aid whereby the smaller towns may secure technical 
instruction and service upon problems of government, social- 
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reactions of democracy, but possibly of too much pater- 
nalism in extension activity. " The reaction in Wis- 
consin, involving questions of university control and 
academic freedom, are probably mixed with a passing 
reaction from extensive, university-led reform." The 
municipal university, like Cincinnati, has a pecuUar 

center stimulation, health instruction and camuaignB, education 
and entertainment by means of lantern slides and motion pictures, 
promotion of interest in community music, short courses or con- 
ferences adapted to the needs of persona engaged in institutional 
or volunteer philanthrojiies. Research, by which the sum of knowl- 
edge has been so vastly increased, is one of the services the uni- 
versity olTers to the world. Results of experiments in a^culture 
and engineering; of laboratory work in every field science: of 
modem conclusions and observations in economics and sociology 
— these and others of untold value, when applied, are frequent^ 
long in reaching bej^ond the walls of the university. In some 
fields useful discoveries and conclusions have been accumulating 
for years, but it is only within the past decade that the obligatioa 
of educational agencies to interpret and spread tJiese results has 
been fully recognized." 

The Massachusetts Board of Education in its 1914 report makes 
recommendations for the " creation of an agency to promote exten- 
Bion teaching and the further co-operatios of existmg institutions 
ot learning with public administrative agencies." It suggests a 
non-teachmg organization charged with the following duties: " To 
conduct university extension courses and correspondence courses, 
to administer a system of state scholarships, to promote the train- 
ing of secondary-school teachers and of school administrators and 
supervisors, to provide for organized co-operation between higher 
institutions of learning in Massachusetts on the one hand, and the 
state and mimicipat departments on the other, and to secure proper 
articutatioD of high school and college by organizing and puttmg 
into effect plana whereby the above results may be secured through 
co-operation with existing colleges and universities," 

The New York Training School for Community Center Workers 
has just been founded. " The community center, operating at 
the junction betweeu public education, pubhc recreation, and social 
Bervice, baa intimate relations with extension teaching, with the 
public health movement and social hygiene, with the problems of 
social insurance and of sickness insurance. It is a necessary 
means to citizenship training and to the broader education in 
those issues of pohtics which transcend partisan limits. It aids in 
uniting the regular school work with community life, in line with 
the prmciple of the Gary schools. It is an approach to the labor 
problem, to the problem of unemployment, and to city planning." 
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function. The relation between it and every city depart- 
ment and every community interest is intimate. It 
becomes the organ of the city. It will help the schools; 
it wiU have a connection with museiuns, hospitals, and 
societies of learning and cultiu^, and with the health 
and the engineering departments of the city govern- 
ment. It will open its laboratories to the city, and its 
museums, libraries, and lecture courses to the public. 
The hospitals, engineering plants, art collections, etc., 
of the city will be made serviceable to the students. 
Mimicipal universities are maintained in Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Akron, and Toledo; New York and Charles- 
ton have city colleges. The University of Frankfort, 
Germany, was recently inaugurated. Eight or ten 
other cities have done something toward establishing 
mimicipal universities or are aiming in that direction. 
They combine the technical work of the Hochschule 
and the academic work of the regular university. The 
University of Frankfort started as a federation of nine 
city institutions. The independent city imiversity has 
a less intimate connection with the conmiunity, but it 
has great opportunities for service. Its laboratories 
are used by the city for scientific tests, and its buildings 
as meeting places for various organizations or as per- 
manent homes for learned societies. Extension classes 
are conducted in the interest of the citizens. Its library 
serves a public need. It maintains relations with various 
institutions. One writer suggests that the imiversity 
should influence the rich to employ good architecture 
/ in building costly houses, to ofifer the use of their books 
I and pictures to appreciative scholars, to study the best 
I form of industrial enterprise, and to give with intelligent 
discrimination and only to worthy and useful causes. 
It may be of interest to refer to the standards set up for 
the Wharton School of Finance by its foimder: There 
should be impressed upon the students the.immoraUty 
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of winning money instead of earning it; the importance 
of fidelity to trusts, the necessity of punishing frauds, 
the fundamental idea of the integrity of the nation. 
There are many things imphed by the spirit of service. 
While not entirely pertinent here, we may refer to co- 
operation within the university and between universities. 
It is asserted that there is not a common language in a 
university faculty, or community of ideas, so much is the 
degree of speciaUzation. One imiversity has inaugurated 
symposia for exchange of ideas to broaden the view of 
each department. The National Association of State 
Universities, and the Association of American Univer- 
sities are doing something to diminish rivalry and en- 
courage a mutually helpful attitude between institu- 
tions. In the name of scholarahip, the German custom 
of student migration might be estabhshed to advantage 
in America. 

Service begets confidence and brings returns in the 
co-operation and the contributions of the wealthy, and 
in funds from legislatures. It is becoming possible to 
be entirely frank with the people, tell the whole story 
of the institution's needs and the value of its service 
to society. For instance a state university, going before 
the legislature for medical support, should state boldly 
that the cost will be great; that high standards will 
reduce the number of students; that research may not 
give immediate results; but that highly trained physi- 
cians, the discoveries of medical science, the protection 
of pubhc health repay many fold the large investment. 
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IX 
THE UNIVERSITY— ORGANIZATION 

The General Faculty 

In describing the faculty of science and letters we 
necessarily repeat the thought of some preceding para- 
graphs. Earlier admission to the imiversity would 
materially modify and extend the fimctions of the present 
graduate school, and would greatly increase the niunber 
of students. To meet the modern need the courses in 
the general faculty would include the classics with the 
emphasis on the literature rather than the language; 
economic and sociological studies presented in the 
hmnanistic spirit; pure science, including discovery of 
principles; and the problems of education. Here would 
be the place for men of large vision, whether looking 
toward individual culture, the field of letters, states- 
manship, research, teaching of science, or study of 
society. For the majority, special schools, departments, 
or groups would be required — those to whom learning 
for learning's sake or for general discipline and harmo- 
nious growth would not appeal. There are definite 
directions for the development of knowledge determined 
in part by well-known needs of society, and it is the 
business of the graduate school to see that investigation 
is pursued in the most fertile fields and to discover the 
purpose and adaptation of the student and help him 
find his place. Is there a degree of truth in the charge 
that in the present graduate school may still be found 
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the methods of the schools; that standards, degrees, 
fonuaJ research, the scholastic traditions, are still domi- 
nant; that in it are found too many men insufficiently 
prepared, lacking talent, void of aspiration, seeking 
degrees for their commercial value? Is it possible that 
it might be a place for constnictive work with the abun- 
dant material of knowledge, for play of imagination, 
enthusiasm, creative power — a place for real fellowship 
of eager minds pursuing the paths of knowledge in free- 
dom, a fellowship shared in common by teachers and 
Btudonta? 

Humanism has been too much the study of language 
to the neglect of Uterature. Whether we rejoice or grieve 
at the revolt from the classics, we must accept the fact. 
Knowledge of ancient literature in translation and of 
modem classics in English, the power to interpret the 
best thought and to produce something of value are the 
chief aims. The higher study of literature sometimes 
goes all astray. Petty criticism, little clerical tabula- 
tions of facts in the writings or lives of authors are no 
substitute for insight, power, and inspiration. " For- 
tunate would it be if in every seat of learning such a Uving 
teacher could be found as a Wordsworth, a Tennyson, 
a Browning, an Arnold, or a Lowell." To poetry and 
art must be added the philosophy which presents a theory 
of the world and life. Science alone can never give a 
comprehensive world view or offer a hypothesis to explain 
human nature. 

Then come the studies which have to do with man's 
poUtical, social, and industrial condition, presenting 
questions not alone of man's body, but of his soul, 
of community ethics, and humane sentiments. These 
call for unlimited scientific investigation and application 
of principles — a field of vast area and complex paths. 
For practical and ideal reasons psychology is classed with 
tlus group. We have psychology hyphenated with 
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physiology, physics, therapy, education, advertising, 
abnormality, legal evidence, business eflSciency, and what 
not. These applications will have more or less value, 
to be proven. Psychology adds to the knowledge 
needed by the student of society and by leaders of reform, 
and is especially valuable in study of the principles of 
education. There is still a practical psychology of the 
soul, based on subjective facts and experience, related 
to character, and constituting the foundation for a pos- 
sible idealistic philosophy. 

The inductive logic and scientific knowledge are cul- 
tural. The methods of science are indispensable in 
investigating man in his social and industrial relations. 
But we are now speaking of physical science. If there 
is anything the people can afford to pay for, it is the 
discovery of principles which have unlimited possibilities 
of application. Professor Cattell estimates that the 
price of sugar to-day is one-fifth as much as a hundred 
years ago, a fact due to the applications of science in 
chemistry, agriculture, and transportation; that the 
saving, due to the reduction in price, for a year or two 
in a single coimtry would pay for all the higher educa- 
tion and research from Salerno to the present.^ Gov- 

' Here are enumerated some of the results of the applica- 
tions of scientific principles, a list made up from articles in 
" Science ": Invention of the dynamo and motor; safe explosives; 
improvement of steel; electric smelting; radio-activity; oxidation 
of nitrogen; use of mechanical principles in great engineering 
enterprises; progress of medicine through chemistry and other 
sciences; improvement of agriculture through chemistry; extrac- 
tion of metals from ores; derivatives from coal tar; mineral pig- 
ments; synthesis of indigo; perfumes; starch manufacture; man- 
ufacture of acids; synthetic medicines; sera; physiological action 
of drugs; discovery of ether. Some broader discoveries to be made 
are mentioned: use in industries of by-products which are now 
^ing to waste; the causes and essential nature of organic evolu- 
tion now requiring a re-examination; the dominating force in the 
advancing line of life. 

'' From what California has done toward maintaining the Lick 
Observatory through a considerable term of years, and is now doing 



ermneDt is becoming a matter of scientific knowledge 
combined with administrativp efficiency, and the engi- 
neering skill and sanitary service employed on the Panama 
Canal under government direction are cited as illustra- 
tions of the results of this co-operation. " Progress is a 
matter of scientific discovery and apphcations." There 
is danger that the applications of science may minimize 
the importance of the principles, that in the upbuilding 
of scientific industry the foundation may be neglected. 
Pure science is of infinite value to the manufacturer, and 
its promotion in every way is of large consequence to 
the development of the true university in America. 
We welcome a proposed programme for the National 
Academy of Science, which includes the advancement 
of pure research and the annual pubhcation in a volume 
of Proceedings of significant discoveries. 

" The science of education is the foundation of our 
civiUzation." The sociologist has not made a beginning 
of stating his problem in terms of education, and educa- 
tors are only beginning to adapt methods to a social 
aim. Tradition still plays a large part in education. 
Analysis of our institutions, modern adaptations of matter 

for the ScrippB Institution for BiologiGal Research, the conclusion 
eeems juBtified that the state is defmitely committed to the prin- 
ciple of state aid to scientific research, even though such research 
has no direct and primary industrial aims. . .. About the most tell- 
ing criterioD of success of popular goverrmient will be the extent to 
which it contributes to the highest development, spiritual and 
physical, of the oaturally best endowed persons who hve under 
and who participate in such govenmient," — Article in Science, 
Aug. 20; 1915. 

While the foundations of the sciences have^ tor the most part, 
been laid under the auspices of the universities and the sfKcial 
research inatitutiona, it is usually the combination of men of science 
and successful men of aiFairs which makes the sciences useful to the 
peojile in ^neral, and therefore great factors in ibe advancement 
of civilization. It is a fortunate fact that there are Stophensons 
and Fultona, Edisons and Marconis, as well as Newtona and La- 
placcB, Darwins and Helmholtzea.'* — 'B'. IF. Campbell, Addrett 
at the A.A.A£. Meeting, 1915. 
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and method, testing of results are the great means of 
reconstruction. The imiversity should have the highest 
fimction of discovery and influence in this fundamental 
science.^ It should substitute for superficial pedagogy 
and useless processes the masters of thought in the 
literature revealing the profoundest insights into the 
human mind and soul. 

Theology 

The school of theology, found in French, English, 
German, and some endowed American universities, since 
it was so prominent at the university beginnings and has 
such a historical and present-day significance, must 
receive mention. As an evidence of the broadening 
spirit of the university, a few years ago the Protestant 
theological faculty (now suppressed) of the University 
of Paris invited the Catholics to form a faculty in the 
university. An orthodox theological school was recently 
associated with Harvard. The Ann Arbor School of 
Religion, conducted by the professor of philosophy in the 
imiversity, but having no official relation to the univer- 
sity, is noteworthy. Religious foundations, especially 
halls for the care of students, are connected with many 
state universities. Reference has already been made 
to the movement in Colorado, about the year 1893, 
when leading members of eight great religious denomina- 
tions planned a imion school of theology to be located 
at the seat of the state university in friendly co-operation 

^An examination of sixteen institutions by Professor Walcott 
of Hamline Universit^^ shows that 68 per cent, of those who grad- 
uated and then obtained the doctor's degree have been or are 
engaged in college or university work. The aven^ge number of 
coflege graduates who obtain the Ph.D. degree is 1 in 22. Of the 
whole number mentioned in Who's Who. 60 per cent, are college 
graduates. Those who take the Ph.D. degree are more likely to 
attain prominence. Considering those who have the doctorate, 
the ratio is 1 in 3 for mention in Who's Who and American Men 
of Science and 1 in 2 for both books combined. 



with that iustitution. The (aihire of the plan was due 
partly to financial reasons, and perhaps the movement 
was premature. The time may come when state uni- 
versities will have, at least in close affiliation, faculties 
of religion, devoted to truth, ideals, and humanity, and 
teaching the history of religion and of Christianity, and 
the application of Christian principles to the saving of 
our civilization. 

Admission to theological schools in the United States 
is usually based on the four-year college although pro- 
vision is made for special students. The usual course 
is three years, but a year is sometimes saved either in 
college or in the school, by the " combined course." 
The elective or the group system, now generally adopted 
for some part of the curriculum, allows specialization 
for particular fields of future service. In 1910 the 
Commission on a Pre-Theological Course, appointed by 
the Religious Education Association, reported. Two 
groups of selected collegiate studies were recommended — 
one leading toward practical efficiency, the other toward 
the more technically theological efficiency. The first 
group includes literary expression, languages, natural 
science, social science, philosophy. Thus it seems that 
theological education is being modernized, both in spirit 
and in method, and we may look forward to new theo- 
logical insights, fresh visions, and a revival of strength 
and influence in the spiritual realm through university 
schools of religion. 

Law 

It is said that law is the least progressive of the sciences. 
Precedent, maxims of the common law, codes, the con- 
servative function of the judicial side of the government 
make it resistant to change. The legal system has not 
adapted itself to the evolution in industrial, business, 
and social conditions. But the new economics and 
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political science, the criticisms of the court's dela3rs, 
the objections to the law-making function of the courts, 
the proposed use of the referendum when the people 
disapprove decisions based on principles and class priv- 
ileges which are no longer believed to be just, all show 
that legal conservatism is encountering a new spirit.^ 
Medicine is strong in discovery and bold in progress. 
Theology is becoming more liberal and scientific, and 
law must encourage a more progressive attitude — look 
toward better government, better society, surer justice 
to all classes, wise legislation, reform of court procedure.^ 
The curriculum is criticised as producing an " un- 
philosophic, narrow, and legalistic attitude toward the 
law.'* Some universities are offering broader courses 
that, to complete entire, would require four to six 
years. For instance Michigan gives opportunity for 
study of the history of law, continental legal phil- 
osophies, Roman law, public international law, theory 
of practice and legislation. Many stronger schools 

I Cf . p. 124. 

* Herewith, I believe^ however, that the two great problems 
are revealed whose solution devolves upon American jurisprudence: 
the creation of a scientific system of the common law, ana a reform 
of the current law in the direction of that movement which is 
becoming more and more pronounced among the people of the 
United States in favor of a simplification, a greater efficiency 
and improvement, of substantive law as well as of civil and criminal 
procedure. Such a reform will, of course, not be produced by 
statutory decree alone. In my opinion this goal can be reached 
only throu^ Ions and fruitful labor on the part of all elements 
of American legal life, the judges, the attorneys, the university 
law schools, and the legal scholars of the country. ... It seems 
to me, accordingly, that if the American university law schools 
shouldi adopt the policy of extending the course, and above all of 
deepening it on the side of strictly theoretical legal science and 
comparative law, so as to try to reveal to the yoimger generation 
in the law schools the true problems of the common law and of 
modem legal development m general, this policy . . . may be 
expected, despite all skepticism, to inaugurate a new era in the 
development of Anglo-American law and of its science.'' — BuUeHn 
Bight, Carnegie FaundaHan, pp. 63, 65. 
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regularly teach administrative law and private interna- 
tional law. Extending the course to four years is under 
discussion. It is argued on the ground that the body 
of statutory law has greatly expanded, there are new 
problems in dealing for instance with public corporations 
and utilities, in general the requirements of modem 
business and legal conditions have greatly increased, 
and there is a consequent need of abler and better- 
equipped practitioners. In Latin America, as shown in 
Mr. Brandon's recent report previously referred to, 
representative courses in law are six years. The cur- 
riculum is broad in scope. The history and philosophy 
of the law, and social and political institutions are studied. 
Hence it is both a school of culture and of professional 
preparation. It trains officials, legislators, diplomats, 
consuls, and leaders. Graduates are not only intelligent 
regarding problems of progress, but have the attitude 
of conservative reform. South American schools, at 
least some of them, require of the candidate an appren- 
ticeship or even experience in the practice of his pro- 
fession before receiving the degree. Legal education 
in England is summed up as " without form and void." 
The period of formal instruction is brief and there are 
no uniform preliminary requirements. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge emphasize the law of the past and their courses 
are Uttle sought by those aiming at a practical legal 
education. Training in a law office is favored. As a 
consequence there are not more than two thousand 
law students in the universities and the Inns of Court. 
The course in the German imiversities is both scientific 
and practical. It includes political science, Roman 
law, philosophy of law, comparative jmisprudence, 
international law, and legal history, general and special. 
The student usually takes courses in the philosophical 
faculty in sociology, economics, logic and philosophy. 
Preparation for the bench differs from that for legal 
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practice. The French student who aims to become 
an avocat enters the miiversity from the secondary 
school as in Germany. The studies include Roman 
law, history of French civil and constitutional law, 
political economy, the civil code, criminal, administra- 
tive and international law, and civil procediu^. The 
method of teaching in the United States is not a settled 
question and a plea is made for a '^ more systematic 
legal education — a curriculum that should scientifically 
reduce the body of Law to its elements, to be followed by 
an instruction elementary and systematic." 

Two years of college in preparation for admission 
is becoming the aim of the progressive schools of law.^ 
A few schools require three or even four years. The 
usual course is three years, although a fourth year lead- 
ing to a higher degree is offered by several schools. 
The " combined course '' makes it possible to receive 
the two degrees in six years. Allowing credit toward 
the law degree for certain studies in other imiversity 
departments, such as those of social science, commerce, 
business administration, broadens the scope of legal 
education. There is no reason why jurisprudence 
should not take its place with the other university de- 
partments in dignity and influence, and give a broad 
preparation, not only for professional practice, but for a 
large view of the state, society, justice, and legal reform. 

Engineering 

It is not our purpose to enter upon a study of the sepa- 
rate schools of the university, but to consider their place 
in the whole university scheme and the elements of prog- 
ress. Within recent years the engineering schools gener- 
ally have been made of coUege grade. The next step, 
already taken here and there, is to make them of uni- 

^ Cf. Appendix B, 4, seo. 2. 
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v erei ty grade, hased on two years of colkgie. The move- 
ment appears to be wise, be(»uise the engineering student 
requires preliminary math^natics and physics and needs 
a broader foundation of culture for the reason that the 
special demand of the engineering curriculum shuts out 
liberal studies. Certainly either the pre-engineering 
studies must be increased or the course must be length- 
ened, peiiiaps both.^ Everywhere engineering courses 
are overcrowded. This is partly a necessity in order to 
cover a laige field, partly a matter of wrong theory.^ 
The temptation is great to cover the whole ground 
minutely to the loss of definite knowledge of essentials. 
Power to discover and apply is more important than 
excess of mechanical drilL If the main lines are pur- 

1 Cf . Appendix B. 4, sec. 3. 

s " Aflaaon has oeen made to the growing sentiment in favi»' 
of the prescribed and carefully oo-oidmated course of study as a 
foundation both for general culture and for diversified q)ecialLBa- 
tion. Hie recent i4>plication of this idea in the fiteki of engineering 
education, with obtain modifications due to the special demands 
of the professiony is interesting in this connection. The training 
of the mechanical specialist^ the en^eer ready to earn his live- 
lihood bv the practice of his profession, is in certain institutions 
being rekgatea to the graduate school, or at least to the latter part 
of the baccalaureate course. The undergraduate course, at least 
for the earlier 3rearB, is devoted to general preparation in the sciences 
fundamental to all branches of engineering and in other subjects 
held to be essential to a liberal education. Thus the undergraduate 
course in engineering loses its strictly professional cast. It becomes 
one solution of the problem of general education. In the engi- 
neering d^Mutment of Johns Hopkins University for the first 
three years the progranmie of studies is uniform for all students. 
Specialization in mechanical, dvil, electrical engineering, etc., 
occurs only in the last year of the course. While the parent col- 
leges have run to unlimited or only slightly hampered dection, 
the engineering schools have followed the same impulse and have 
run to minute specialization. The subdivision and insulation 
of engineering courses has now proceeded altogether too far. 
Engineering schools must in the future return to somewhere near 
the point whence thej and the arts coU^es set out. They must 
find a progranmie which will educate the man. The development 
of the specialist m^ and should be Mt to the graduate school 
or to experience."— fieport, 1914, of U, S. Com. of Ed,, p. 188. 
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sued, much of the endless detail may be left to the in- 
genuity of the student in face of practical problems.^ 

Medicine 

The following data regarding medical education in 
this coimtry are useful as a basis of later comment. 
From 1906 to 1913 the number of medical schools was 
reduced from 162 to 106. Since 1904, 85 have been 
closed and 24 new ones organized. In 1913 the Council 
on Medical Education of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, in co-operation with the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, confirmed these standards, which 
remain substantially the same: requirement of one or 
two years of college for admission; a year each of physics, 
chemistry, biology, and French or German — college 
grade; a medical course of four years with a recommended 
additional interne year. Six medical schools now require 
the fifth year for the M.D. degree. Since 1910 six full- 
time professors have been the minimum. Forty medical 
schools have now adopted the standard of at least two 
years of preparation in college; 43 have .adopted the 

^Dr. C. R. Mann, now conducting the Carnegie Foundation 
Study of En^eering Education for the Joint Committee of the 
National Engineering Societies, gives in recent papers some state- 
ments of progress. Replies from many engineers to a circular 
letter show that (1) the schools are strong in imparting technical 
knowledge, (2) the schools are neutral in their effect upon the per- 
sonal characteristics of the students, (3) the schools are weak in 
making the proper connections between the school and the world's 
work. The ideals for the school are (1) the development of char- 
acter, self-reliance, independence, initiative, judgment, industry; 
(2) tne imparting of tecnnical knowledge and power of scientific 
uiiEdysis; (3) the training in the application of theory to practice, 
in business sense, and in power of expression. The training in 
English is criticised, the lack of business sense, over-specialization, 
ana lack of breadtn of view — ^men of broader social outlook make 
the larger plan and then the engineers do the work of technical con- 
struction. Fifty per cent, of the entrants to the engineering schools 
are eliminated before graduation — an enormous waste Both for 
ike student and the schools. 
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one-year requirement, and 7 of these have announced 
the requirement of two years. In 1915, as ranked 
by the American Medical Association, there were 66 
medical schools in Class A, 17 in Class B, and 12 in 
Class C. A few medical schools maintain the four- 
year entrance standard. But Harvard recently voted 
to accept as regular students those who have completed 
two years of work in a high-rank college or scientific 
school, provided they have stood in the upper third of 
their class and have taken one year in physics, biology, 
general chemistry and organic chemistry, and have a 
readily knowledge of German or French. In the year 
1911-12, 60 medical schools were conducting research. 
Minnesota, Rush, Stanford, Vermont and Northwestern 
now require or offer a five-year course, including the 
interne year. The state of Pennsylvania by law demands 
a year's internship in a hospital. In very recent years 
there has been great improvem.ent in matter of buildings, 
curriculuna, laboratory courses, equipment, number of 
full-time teachers, teaching hospitals, graduate instruc- 
tion, courses for intending health officers, and research. 
The present tendencies are toward better chnical facili- 
ties, especially in teaching hospitals having regular 
professors on the attending staiT. Many hospitals are 
seeking closer relations with medical schools, due in 
part to the growing conviction that care of patients is 
only one of the uses of a hospital, and that research 
and training of nurses and physicians are indispensable 
functions. 

The criticisms and investigations of medicine in recent 
years have created almost a revolution in the science 
and a vast amount of information is available upon 
which summary statements can be based. Fewer 
schools, adequate facihties, better teaching, discovery, 
prevention of disease and preservation of public health, 
generous state support are the watchwords of progressive 
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leaders. This review is presented under the following 
heads: (1) preparatory requirements, (2) courses of 
study, (3) teaching force, (4) faculties, (5) cost, (6) recent 
developments, future progress. 

Preparatory Requirements, — President Oilman years a^o 
set a high standard of preparation needed for the high- 
est attainment in the medical profession: the elements 
of mathematics, physics, mechanics, and chemistry; 
practice in experiment and demonstration; laboratory 
work in the above sciences and in zoology, physiology, 
and anatomy. He showed that medicine and surgery 
are based on the sciences in the following order: pathol- 
ogy, physiology, chemistry, physics, mathematics. He 
included the general subjects of literature, history, logic, 
biology, and German and French. Not only were the 
remedial agencies of nature and of art to be known, but 
the pathology of the lower forms of animal life, climatic 
and meteorological laws, and the geographical distribu- 
tion of disease. To cover the preparatory and medical 
studies he would assign four years of purposeful college 
work and four years in the professional school. In the 
main this was prophetic of the present tendencies, and the 
Johns Hopkins Medical School has set a standard com- 
mensurate with his high ideal. President Walker's 
idea of a university professional school was equally 
high. A professional school should make scholars, 
have an element of learning for its own sake, an academic 
atmosphere, teach much not directly practical, master 
principles, not merely the apphcation, lay a broad f oimda- 
tion for future success, thus maintaining efficiency, 
dignity, and standards in the profession. These are 
noble ideals, and may well be kept in view. But to 
meet them the period of education would be extended 
beyond reasonable limits, unless the school and college 
are completed earher. The foundation of a complete 
college course would be desirable if two years in tune 
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could be saved. In Germany three-fourths of the medical 
students enter under twenty-one. The American stu- 
dent on the basis of two years of college enters at about 
twenty-one. This age should not be extended. At 
present a middle ground is reached on the two-year 
college requirement and the prerequisites of physics, 
chemistry, and biology^a great change from the posi- 
tion of twenty-five years ago, when there were no stand- 
ards for admission to law or medical study. Recently 
the number of schools has been reduced by mergers or 
by elimination of those which were unnecessary or 
hopelessly unfit. The demand for medical standards 
came none too soon; indeed it is a reproach that it was 
so long delayed. We may find some satisfaction in the 
fact that our present entrance standards measure up to 
those of other countries. Germany admits directly 
from the gymnasium— which it must be remembered 
gives a severe training; France requires one year after 
the secondary school. In England, on the authority 
of Dr. Flexner's report, the admission requirements, 
judged by the minimum, are very low. Only four 
subjects are exacted, all elementary, and three of those 
are languages — work that can be completed at fifteen 
years of age. Twenty-eight per cent of all the medical 
students in Enghsh schools register on the m i nimum 
basis. The American student enters with a foundation 
knowledge of physics, chemistry, and biology gained in 
the required two years of college. In France one year 
in these sciences, taken in the university department of 
the sciences, is reqiured after graduation from the lyc6e. 
In Great Britain they are offered during the first year 
of the medical course. In Germany they are deferred 
to the university, are not specially related to medicine, 
and the method of teaching is largely demonstrative. 
In South America, where admission is usually directly 
from the high school, but the course is six or seven years, 
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the foundation sciences are included in the medical currio- 
ulum, although Peru now prescribes two additional years 
of scientific study for entrance. Putting these subjects 
into the medical faculty overloads the curriculum. The 
short cuts of " medical chemistry," etc., are an evasion, 
not an advantage. The question is raised. Would it not 
be better in Germany to found the intending medical 
student in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology 
during the later years of the gymnasium? Laboratory 
skiU in these years would be a corrective to a curriculum 
in which " the capacities themselves have been blimted 
from disuse.'' Dr. Flexner thinks the solution in all 
coimtries is to teach the basic sciences in the secondary 
school. 

Courses of Study. — Overcrowding the course is a fault 
of the medical schools as of all the schools. The desire 
to cover the whole field in detail prevents a clear view 
of the main features. The minimum requirements 
should be marked out, as is now attempted in elementary 
education; in these the training should be thorough. 
" Simplicity, concentration as against scattering, co- 
ordination, sequence, and thoroughness are the guiding 
principles." The rigidity of the curriculum and the 
emphasis on knowledge partake too much of school 
methods. An amoimt of choice should be allowed beyond 
the mininmiTn requirements to secure freedom and 
responsibility and active interest, and also to permit 
some specialization. The scientific spirit is to be de- 
veloped by the laboratory and by free investigation. 
The eternal round of required lectures and required lab- 
oratory alone does not create originality and the power 
of growth and future resourcefulness. With some 
elasticity as to times of admission, with some adapta- 
tion to individual needs, and some freedom in investi- 
gation, a new spirit and power would emerge. The 
time is not far distant when four quarters will be pro- 
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vided on the plan of the Chicago University. This would 
be a great economic advantage to mature men to whom 
time and money are valuable. The study of medicine 
should take in psychical life and social hygiene as well 
as the diagnosis and cure of physical disease. Including 
hygiene, a preventive feature, in medical instruction 
marks an important change in the whole view of the 
function of medicine. The physician should receive 
his largest fees for hygienic advice and prevention. 
The medical faculty in Germany, sharing the university 
spirit, holds io the idea of intrinsic value in the study 
itself, while in France and EJngland all the subjects are 
used as instruments to a practical end. It is claimed 
that the German methods and the force of university 
ideals give power of permanent growth, while the English 
methods give practical knowledge of immediate value, 
but of little worth as a foundation for development. 
To cure the evils of charlatanism, of unscientific medical 
practice of every kind and of medical sects there is only 
one feasible and efficient remedy — a state standard for 
all schools of medicine and all medical practice. The 
law should require thorough preparation in the arts and 
sciences and thorough knowledge of the main branches 
of medical study. Chiropractics, mechanical thera- 
pists, osteopaths, naturopaths, spiritualistic healers, 
divine healers, Christian science practitioners, and 
what not — all alike should be brought under the rule. 
I here quote from President Pritchett's 1914 Report; 

" The non-medical reader, brought up in some medical faith, 
whether allopathy, homoeopathy, osteopathy or what not, 
seldom reahzes how completely modem science has swept 
away these sectB. It does not ask whether a man comes in the 
name of the one or of the other. Modem medicine has as Uttle 
sympathy for allopathy as for homceopathy. From the scien- 
tific point of view, medicine is a process of reason and practice 
in which the effort is made to use sdl knowledge to eSect practical 
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ends. It is ready to try experiments from any source and to 
abide by the result. Between the practice of the modem 
trained men, whether in one school or the other, the differences 
are small. Scientific medicine in this large sense suffers, and 
will suffer for another quarter of a century, in the antagonism 
of these and other warring medical sects, for the homoeopath 
is not alone in his outcry against the * dominant ' school. 
Whether a man undertakes to practise in the name of one or 
another of these beliefs, he cannot diagnose disease without a 
sound training in chemistry, anatomy, physiology, pathology, 
and bacteriology. Given an educated man trained in these 
fundamental sciences, the state may safely grant him the license 
to practise medicine in the name of any body of practitioners 
with whom he desires to be associated." 

Post-graduate courses will become a part of the well- 
equipped medical schools. They are needed for the 
practising physician as an opportunity for review, for 
learning new ideas, or developing a specialty; for the 
young graduate who desires to extend his training or to 
speciaUze in some branch of medicine. In the hospitals 
of large cities clinical material for post-graduate instruc- 
tion is not lacking. Dr. W. P. Colwell argues that grad- 
uate clinical study would be an advantage to the hospital 
because of the atmosphere of investigation and research 
which would be created and would pervade the hospital 
service; to the patients because the attending stafif 
would be more alert and up to date; to the physicians 
since they would be kept in touch with modem medical 
knowledge; to the community because of new discover- 
ies and a better trained medical profession. Five uni- 
versities have established graduate schools of medicine. 
Missouri now offers work in clinical pathology and bac- 
teriology to graduate physicians. The University of 
Colorado has an advanced course leading to the degree 
Doctor of Ophthalmology, as well as courses in public 
health. Graduate studies in public health are now 
maintained in several imiversities. To medical knowledge 



are added subjects in engineering, architecture, law, 
Bociology and economics, Etnd, in some sections of the - 
country, in political, physical, and medical geography. 
The sp^ial degrees of Master of Science in Public Health, 
Doctor of Public Health, Graduate in Public Health 
are provided. The usual admission requirement is a 
medical diploma. The bachelor's degree in arts or 
engineering admits to courses leading to the degrees 
of Certiiied Sanitarian and Master of Science in Sani- 
tary Engineering.^ 

Teaching Force. — The history of medical instruction 
is not pleasant to review. It has been commercial or 
used for prestige, subject to cliques and political influence. 
The teaching has been done by busy men, unused to 
educational methods, or sometimes by men of inferior 
capacity. It has been independent, free from control 
and influence, even when in a department of a university. 

' " Graduate courses in public health have been established in 
connection with seven medical schools leadine to a degree of Doctor 
o! Public Health (Dr. P. H.), Certified Sanitarian (C. S.), Master 
of Science in Pubiic Health (M. S. (P. H,)), or Master of Public 
Health (M. P. H.). The course is for one year except at the Uni- 
versities of Colorado, Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin, where 
the course for the Doctorate covers two years. Wisconsin gives 
a Diploma in Public Health {D. P. H.) for a one-year course. The 
Univeraity of California grants a degree of Graduate in Pubho 
Health (Gr.P. H.)." 

" In the last analysis the highest type of public health official 
will be a statesman, an administrator, aa educator, above all an 
efhcient pubhc executive. He will have a broad public vision, 
partly from native qualifications, but developed by a broad train- 
ing in pubho health as such, which will include much that is in 
medicine, but leave out muck of medical training; which will in- 
clude all that is essential in sanitary engineering, law, sociology, 
and the various fundamental sciences such as chemistry, biology, 
bacteriology, etc. He will also have an excellent foundation of 
general culture. He will superintend the work of physicians, 
engineers, statisticians, chemists, bacteriologists, attomejrs, veteri- 
narians, and the like employed for special limited but intensive 
fields in public health, and will be the guiding hand in shapinE 
public policy with respect to health. Hia life work, training, and 
ideal wiU be public health, not private practice with public health 
OD tha side." — Article in " Science," Aug. 20, 1915. 
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All this will be changed; and the progress is rapid. Uni- 
versity organization, university support, control, and 
regulation are indispensable. The medical school should 
be treated as other departments of the university, should 
maintain the same standards and methods, with pro- 
fessors on full time or giving their first interest to teach- 
ing. This of course does not preclude the use of able 
lecturers to supplement or assist in work under the direc- 
tion of full professors. The present demand is that not 
only shall the fimdamental sciences — anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, bacteriology, and pathology — ^be taught by specialists 
who are first of all teachers, but also the clinical sub- 
jects — ^medicine, surgery, and obstetrics. As the labor- 
atory is the workshop of the foimdation subjects, so the 
hospital is the centre of clinical investigation and instruc- 
tion. In Germany the powerful imiversity ideals in- 
fluence medical instruction, and the clinical professor 
is as mighty in his sphere as the professor of chemistry 
or philosophy. Objectors to full-time clinical professors 
point to the fact that the German professor in clinical 
medicine is not on full time. The reply is made that in 
the German medical faculty instruction is not neglected 
and that the case is not essentially the same as in America. 
The plan of full-time instruction does not exclude lectures 
by other able physicians, but it insures organized direc- 
tion and the possibility of scientific research. In South 
America, the professor of medicine is broadly educated. 
Usually he has taken post-graduate study in Europe 
and has the latest ideas and methods. He has not only 
practical skill, but scientific knowledge, and broad 
culture. He represents an ideal not always even con- 
ceived in the North American schools, but one to be 
realized before medical instruction will merit full 
respect. 

Facilities. — Buildings, laboratories, libraries are taken 
for granted; we are here concerned with facilities for 
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hospital service.^ The history of the failure in America 
properly to relate the medical school to the hospital is a 
revelation of ignorance, indifference, and selfishness. 
The hospital is conducted primarily for the benefit of 
the patient, as is proper. But it is unfortunate that the 
organization of the hospital staff prevents the use of 
opportunities for the young investigator or for clinical 
instruction. The condition implied in this statement 
exists in private hospitals and in municipal and county 
institutions, where chques and pohtical influence are 
sometimes found. Even where both school and hospi- 
tal are owned and supported by the same community, 
a proper connection between the two is seldom main- 
tained. Of course the remedy is either a teaching 
hospital owned by the school, or an organic relation to 
the pubhc hospital, a relation which would be mutually 
advantageous. The school should have a large control, 
should do the scientific investigation for the hospital; 
on the other hand the hospital should furnish the com- 
pletest chnical facihties for the school. Many hospitals 
are seeking a closer connection with medical schools 
or are becoming teaching hospitals. It is now recog- 
nized that more efficient service for the patient is secured 
by co-operation with a first-class school. In France the 
hospitals are municipal charities and are not controlled 
by the universities. The clinical professors are local 
practitioners. These conditions are far from satisfactory. 
In England the hospitals are private foundations, but 
they are freely open for educational service, although in- 
adequate opportunities are found for clinical demonstra- 
tion and research. But it is said that the English student 
gets more practical work than the student in the Ger- 
man university, where the demonstration method is largely 
used. In Prussia the medical school and the hospital 
are owned by the state, the hospital is primarily for the 
»Ct, Appendix B, 1, sec. 2. 
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service of the medical faculty and is subject to faculty 
control, and clinical service is unlimited. The clinics 
have the three objects of research, teaching and healing. 
In South America the state owns the medical schools 
and the hospitals, and the hospitals are controlled by 
the medical faculties. 

Cost. — The cost of medical education is becoming 
great; it has the effect of reducing the niunber of schools 
and of putting a strain on many worthy foimdations. 
Since the medical school is a great pubhc service corpora- 
tion, the state should not be wanting in imlimited neces- 
sary support. In South America it is beheved that the 
state alone should have control of higher education, 
and that, such is its importance to the state, the cost, 
however great, should be freely paid. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there the professional schools are 
administrative departments of the state as well as 
agencies of culture. The medical faculties are empow- 
ered to regulate pubhc practice. The South American 
medical colleges generally have large facilities, and in 
many places luxurious buildings. The school at Rio 
de Janeiro has a library of 40,000 volmnes. It is an inter- 
esting fact that every school in the coimtries of South 
America publishes a medical review. The care of pubUc 
health is so vital to a nation that any needed amoimt of 
expenditure is justified for the education of physicians, 
for the prevention of disease, for medical research, and 
for discovery in the foundation sciences. Dr. Flexner 
in his first report on medical education makes the follow- 
ing estimates: There will be at least five departments 
in the first two years' work — anatomy, physiology and 
pharmacology, chemistry, pathology, bacteriology and 
hygiene. Each department will have a professor on full 
time and the necessary assistants. For a school of 250 
students, the cost per department would be $10,000 to 
$15,000 per year or $50,000 to $75,000 for the five de- 
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partmentB. The professors of medicine, surgery, ob- 
Btetrics, pediatrics, in the last two years, will require an 
equal sum. The total will be $100,000 to $150,000 yearly. 
In actual practice Johns Hopkins with 297 students 
spends over 1100,000, not including the expense for the 
clinical professors; Harvard with 389 students $251,000; 
California $160,000 for its medical teaching. In 1914 
in the United States gifts amounting to $17,000,000 
were made for medical education, teaching hospitals, 
and medical research. 

Recent Developvients. Future Progress. — The discoveries 
of the last century and the more recent developments 
are both a justification of the cost of medicine, and a 
hope for future progress. We have only to refer to such 
discoveries as those of the application of physics to 
ophthalmology, antitoxins, chemical synthesis in produc- 
ing remedial agents, cerebral localizations. Some recent 
marks of progress are: Study of the heart by graphic 
records of its action, measurement of blood pressure, 
study of molecular conditions of the blood, knowledge 
of the selective peculiarity of drugs, investigation of the 
means by which plague germs are transmitted, increas- 
ing skill in operations on the internal organs. Research 
in medicine and discovery in the fundamental sciences 
are justified. Indeed scientific physicians say that 
great medical questions will be answered not only by 
physiology, pathology, bacteriology, and pharmacology, 
but by chemistry, physics, biology, psychology, ethics, 
and social science. Preventive medicine is the great 
interest to-day, and there are increased problems to 
meet. Medical science has to fight not only contagions, 
but unhealthful conditions in factories and mines, the pol- 
lution of drinking water, adulteration of foods, and the 
use of nostnmis. A bill was recently introduced into the 
Michigan legislature providing that the state be divided 
into health districts, each with a trained health com- 
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missioner whose duty should be to study all conditions 
affecting health and the means of preventing disease. 
The importance of this larger function of medicine can- 
not be overestimated. An article in '* Science " submits 
that Egypt, Greece, and Rome degenerated because of 
great epidemic diseases, and claims that infectious 
disease destroys the healthiest, leaving the weakly and 
unfit. Ten centuries of freedom from disease would 
regenerate the race. 

Other Schools. A Problem op Graduate Work 

The imiversity of the future will provide whatever 
departments and schools are required by the pubUc 
need. This development will be in the line of the sciences 
and their appUcations. The German universities have 
distinct departments called " institutes " for physics, 
chemistry, zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology. These 
relate the work of the university to the country through 
various appUcations of science. Besides are the separate 
technical high schools, mining academies, schools of 
forestry, agricultural colleges, veterinary colleges, and 
commercial academies, all of imiversity standing. Col- 
umbia University has taken in the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Barnard College, Teachers College, Van- 
derbilt Clinic, Sloane Hospital, New York College of 
Pharmacy. It has an alliance with seven theological 
seminaries, with the New York School of Philanthropy, 
Presbyterian Hospital, New York Botanical Gardens, 
MetropoUtan Museum of Art, Cooper Union, American 
Museum of Natural History, Zoological Park and Aquar- 
ium. It exchanges professors with universities in four 
foreign countries. Extension teachmg is given at the 
university and the work is carried into Brooklyn, Newark, 
and some remote cities. Himdreds of pubUc lectures are 
dehvered yearly at the imiversity. The list of the public 
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undertakings of members of the faculty covers thirteen 
pages. These include such matters as a Digest of Inter- 
national Law, relations with New York Peace Society, 
The Association for International Conciliation, and the 
Carnegie Endowment for the Advancement of Peace; 
expert assistance after the disasters at San Francisco 
and Dayton; service on the Economy Commission at 
Washington; constitutional advice to China; free clinics; 
interest in political, social, and industrial problems of 
the day. These illustrations are merely typical of forms 
of activities in the progressive universities throughout 
the country. Since all special kinds of service have 
grown out of the department of the humanities and the 
pure sciences and are nourished by them, we may say 
with Faraday " There is nothing so prolific in utilities 
as abstractions." These examples show the tendency to 
create special departments, to co-operate with independ- 
ent schools and various educational agencies, to centre 
special schools around the university, to extend service 
to the community and the nation. Nearly half the 
colleges in the United States are doing extension work. 
So far as possible special schools should be a part of the 
university. It is a matter of economy, of community 
spirit, and of maintaining a balance between the theo- 
retical and the utilitarian, the cloister and the shop. 
Extension work is to be a great function of the reorgan- 
ized university. Indeed much that has been said under 
the head of the College may be appUed here. The 
co-operation of the university proper with government, 
state, city and social organizations will be of the highest 
expert order through men trained in the university and 
the practical field. 

" Graduate work " is developing in all the schools of 
the university — those of medicine, law, education, 
engineering, etc.^and advanced studies will be ofEered 
in an increasing number of sjiocia] departments. Prob- 
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lems are arising about the organization of graduate 
study. Shall there be one graduate faculty or several 
faculties? Shall the Ph.D. be granted, for instance, in 
" Education " or a special degree? Shall the same 
degree be given to students branching toward research 
and those aiming at merely a higher knowledge of their 
subjects? 

Universities and Public Service 

Introduction. — One of the most significant movements 
in modem education is the organized effort to secure 
efficient government and social betterment through 
co-operation of the university with municipal and state 
departments, and with charities and philanthropies. 
This movement merits extended description. A national 
conference on '' Universities and Public Service" was 
held in New York City May 12 and 13, 1914, under 
the auspices of the Committee of the American Political 
Science Association on Practical Training for Public 
Service. The proceedings have been published and the 
articles and discussions show the meeting to have been 
one of the most important ever held on the new rela- 
tions of education and democracy. Of course the general 
ideas prominent in the discussions were in line with the 
trend of educational thought. Speakers urged the neces- 
sity of making school tasks real, relating them to society, 
illustrating them with practical examples, and of investi- 
gating social phenomena at first hand. Stress was laid 
on studying human beings as well as nature and organic 
matter. Education should train less for individual 
gain and more for public service. The new motives are 
directed toward better citizenship. As an outgrowth of 
the merit system in civil service, we have the idea of expert 
service in the interest of the whole people. The uni- 
versities hitherto have failed to see their opportunity, 
and the people have been suspicious of the offices of 
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higher education in public affairs; but now the time 
is ripe for mutual understanding and co-operation. We 
recognize and apply the principles of science for instance 
in agriculture; now let us use them in conduct of govern- 
ment and the organization of society. We are able to 
make fairly good laws, but the administration of them 
is inefficient. Government, as well as corporationa, 
must use expert knowledge; government must be strong 
to hold the balance of power between conflicting in- 
terests. Highly trained service is necessary because 
of the increasing number and complexity of state func- 
tions. The federal and state governments are enter- 
ing upon scientific investigations of such matters aa 
industrial relations and tax systems, and are using 
boards and commissions, with large powers, for inquiry 
or administration. It is evident that administration 
is the great woakne^ of democracy, that the remedy is 
to be found partly at least in trained specialists, and that 
the universities must prepare them. The conditions of 
the public service must be made inviting to well-equipped 
superior men and permanence of position must be assured. 
If our laws and reforms fail for lack of efficient adminia- 
tration, and if preparation for pubhc service is needed, 
as much as for medicine or engineering, then it is the 
business of the imiversities to meet the demand. The 
American college hitherto has not been the complete 
representative of democracy. Professors in the future 
must turn more to reality rather than to impractical ideal- 
ism; they must combine vision with achievement. The 
significance of tiiig proposed co-operation between the 
university and the state is vast; it would correct the 
pohtical unskilfulneas of the college man and the lack 
of vision of the politician. Then the exact methods of 
science will allay bitterness and prevent clashes between 
labor and capital, and will be more acceptable to both 
than mere political, legal, or police interference. The 
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only way to make goveniment stronger than the ele- 
ments with which it has to deal is to use the knowledge 
of science and the efficiency of organized business. The 
laws of civil service must assure the appointment of 
experts; then the public must be prepared by a long period 
of education for the novel idea of efficient government 
by the people for the people — by business methods. 
Progress will be slow. While some government regula- 
tions are generally accepted, others are opposed by a 
class of interests, and others are bitterly fought.^ This 
shows that the whole matter of public service is bound 
up with the profoundest questions of democracy. 

Education for Service^ in Municipal Universities. — 
The ways of preparing for city service, especially in 
mimicipal and other urban universities, are fully discussed. 
The list indicates also the kind of service needed, and the 
benefits to the conmiunity from co-operation with educa- 
tional agencies. 

The college for teachers may study the public school system, 
defective children, and exceptional children of every class. 

The sociological department may take an inventory of the 
city administration; the students may work on part time in 
various capacities in the city departments, and with philan- 
thropic institutions; they may organize clubs among foreigners 
and help prepare them for the lower forms of civil service. 

^ In the conference proceedings illustrations are given: Govern- 
ment Activities Accepted: making geodetic and geological sur- 
veys; collecting and reporting weather observations; studying 
sous and insect pests^ conductmg agricultural experiments; super- 
vising public education; promoting the circulation of books; 
collecting labor statistics; and guardmg the public health. 

Government Activities Opposed: standardizing foods; conserv- 
ing the state's natural resources; making workshops safe and 
healtliful; enforcing laws for the protection of labor; efficient 
assessment of taxes; regulating banks, insurance companies, 
railroads, public utilities. 

Regulative Branches of Administration Fought: insurance and 
banking departments; industrial, railroad, public utility, tax, 
and pure food commissions. 
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The college of engmeering may test materials purchased by 
the city ftnd jnveEtigate sewage disposal and cost of l^hting; 
the students may work on part time in various pl&nts and in 
the city engineering department. At Cincinnati the students 
work, alternately, bi-weekly periods, in practical engineering, 
and at the university. When in the shops they receive regular 
pay. They complete the course under these conditions in five 
years of eleven months. Sixty engineering concerns are co- 
operating in this plan. 

The college of commerce may be related to various business 
interests; it may study for instance the city tax system and the 
form of city charter. 

The department of household arts may reach the homes and 
may engage in many social enterprises. 

The departments of chemistry and biology may study the 
water supply, pubhc health, etc. 

The school of medicine may use the city hospital. 

Aid to city oflSeials and city employes, continuation courses 
for city employes, and extension study for teachers may be 
a part of the plan. 

Of course students bring experience and data back to the 
university for critical examination. 

The universities are prepared to train students to be 
secretaries of social centers, leaders in settlement and 
in welfare work, and specialiste in the departments of the 
city government. But the relation between the uni- 
versity and the community is reciprocal and governed 
by the law of supply and demand. 

Preparation in Other Universities. — " Every office, 
factory, public utility, and public service is an edu- 
cational opportunity for the university to utihze." 
This is a radical statement, and indeed a voice of 
protest was raised in the meeting — they were " going 
crazy about special training,'" But our purpose is to 
show the means of preparation for various kinds of 
service. The University of Texas maintains a School 
of Government. It has a Bureau of Municipal Re- 
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search and Reference. It proposes to establish also 
a School of Municipal Administration which shall give 
courses in the following branches of municipal activity: 
health, finance, education, law, engineering, safety and 
welfare. This may be enlarged into a Department 
of PubUc Administration which should prepare for every 
sort of public service, local, state, and national. The 
experience at Texas shows that city surveys for instance 
are a great advanti^ to the community whose public 
activities are investigated, that such work is securing 
recognition, and that a demand for specially trained stu- 
dents will increase rapidly.^ It also shows that " a 
university may accept the principle of giving graduate 
credit for practical work of the nature described." It 
may be added that the " Committee on Practical Training 
for Public Service," under whose auspices this congress 
was held, has under investigation the whole matter of 
possible opportunities for students to receive practical 
training under favorable conditions. 

Response to a Public Need. — ^The question naturally 
arises. Is this movement due^ to a misguided ambition 
of the universities? To answer, it is necessary to de- 
scribe briefly some of the refonns proposed which are to 
be accomplished by co-operation of various agencies with 
the imiversities — especially in efficient administration. 

^The Massachusetts Institute of Technology plans to use the 
laboratories of the Institute for various engineering tests of yalue 
to the city and state, and thus incidentally furnish additional expe- 
rience to the students. 

Philadelphia paid in two years 60 people for expert advice in the 
department of public worxs alone. Why should this work not 
have been done oy a properly equipped department? 

Between 1909 and 1913, 32 of the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin were on state boards and commissions; 28 of the faculty 
have left to enter public service; 14 men have been taken from <aty, 
state, and federal service and added to the faculty. 

" A mimicipal reference bureau, where Missoun towns and cities 
may obtain non-partisan information on all mimicipal and civic 
affairs, will be operated in connection with the extension division 
of the University of Missouri." 
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The matter is vital, and Bome enthusiasts think it involves 
the success of democratic government. First is the City 
Manager Plan, which is now in operation in seventeen 
cities and is gaining favor in several states. The scheme 
in brief is this: The people elect a Board of Directors, 
having the power of legislation under the city charter 
and of planning and general oversight; this board 
selects an expert manager chosen from any part of the 
country; the manager appoints experts who are trained 
for various departments of municipal activity — ^men 
educated for such service in the university and in the 
6eld. The City Manager must be intelligent about all 
problems of a city— engineering (social as well as struc- 
tural), law, justice, welfare, civil administration, political 
management. It is claimed that this plan centralizes 
power, locates responsibility, secures expert service, and 
produces economy and efficiency.^ It is pointed out 
that railroads and all big business are organized in a 
similar way, their boards of directors choosing the men 
who are best trained and fitted for the responsible posi- 
tions; that even the universities are conducted on the 
same principle — the president beii^ in theory an expert 
who has enough knowledge of his job to select experts 
for the various departments. It is argued that people 
in the mass can secure for themselves good and efficient 
government by no other means; that the scheme is 
democratic because the people make the fundamental 
law and their representatives legislate and control under 
this law; that fitness alone would be the qualification 
for any public position; that the objection to bringing 

\In Germany, for iroportant poaitiona in the dvil service, the 
oftndidate must iiave (1) a liberal education, (2) epecial traiiung, 
(3) B. practical " try-out." Service must be coupled with training 
for service. 

In Fr&nkfoTt a Council is elected by the people (the candidate may 
reaide anywhere within fifteen miles of the ward for which the 
council member is elected). The Council eleets a Mayor, who 
may be a non-resident, and twelve other experts. 
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men from foreign communities is too provincial to be 
taken seriously. Second is the function of commissions 
in eflfective government. The relation of miiversities 
to bm^auS; boards, and commissions has already been 
presented, and the use of imiversity-trained men for many 
forms of public service has been pointed out. The sub- 
stitution of commissions, with large powers of investi- 
gation and legislation and administration, for some of 
the usual law-making and legal procedures, is one of the 
large experiments of the day. The courts have been 
criticised for their alleged failure to handle railroads, 
public utilities, accidents, etc. " Jiwisprudence uses a 
sporting theory of justice in litigation instead of right 
and wrong." A conmiission of experts examines actual 
facts and conditions,^ not precedents, and its rulings 
are based on the merits of the case; it uses the logic 
of facts. Lawyers appearing before such a body must 
be accountants and scientific experts. If corporations 
object to this kind of regulative control, it may be 
answered that they are better treated by experts than 
by demagogues. Third is improved consular service. 
The consular service of the United States, both in stand- 
ard of qualifications and in uncertainty of official tenure, 
is conmionly regarded as a disgrace to our government. 
A German consul is first a university man; he must 
have an additional towr years of training, and be a 

^Subjects of investigation or regulation: better conditions in 
cities, health conditions, administrative devices, commerce, inter- 
national law. 

Questions in face of which the individual or the state official is 
powerless, and requiring the emplo3rment of expert knowledge under 
authority: Is the car service acceptable? Is the electric current 
of required strength? Is the meter accurate? Is the gas of stand- 
ard quality? Is the factory safe and healthful? Are proper 
safety devices used in this or that industry? Is tuberculosis in a 
certain herd of cattle? Is benzoate of soda harmful? Many things 
cannot be even safely or efficiently questioned by the individual 
—failure to provide seats in stores, excessive shipping charges, 
impure foods. 
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thorough jurist. When, in this country, appointments 
are taken out of bad pohtics and are made wholly on 
grounds of preparation and fitness, and tenure in office 
is determined chiefly by good behavior and efficient 
work, the universities will be encom'aged to train men 
who should be highly useful and a credit to our govern- 
ment. 

Permanence of Position.— -To secure men fitted for the 
pubUc service, appointments must be permanent and 
salaries adequate. Pofitics and government activities 
should offer a career to the self-respecting youth of our 
country. Graduation from a school conducted in co- 
operation with city and state departments should admit 
candidates to positions for which they are suited. 
America is behind the times, when all Western Europe 
gives opportunity for permanent government positions, 
and the best talent is utihzed for the benefit of the nation. 
This is a matter of education, largely through action and 
reaction between the universities and the pubhc. The 
universities will prepare men when the communities 
find a place for them; municipafities and various organiza- 
tions will use them when prepared. Perhaps the initia- 
tive will come from the universities. The fundamental 
law must be bo changed that scientific organization of 
every department of public activity and the appomt- 
ment of the best men are assured. The merit system 
must be improved to meet the proposed reform. Civil 
service has been a failure in part, because the conditions 
were not ready for the system, and of necessity inferior 
appointments have often been made. 

Credit for Field Work.'^ — The question of credit for 
field work of course entered into the deliberations of the 

' "Practicalfield work, accepted or required aa a part ot university 
eoTiraea, is actually found in such lines as the foBowing: political 
economy and engineering work under the joint supervision of the 
university and state de[iartmentB, and work in state departments 
under university supervision; engineering — city planning, making 
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conference. The preponderance of opinion was for a 
more liberal attitude, for a lai^er definition of laboratory- 
work, although the idea was still held by some that, 
if you train men in the fundamentals in the imiversity, 
they will be best prepared to learn the practical in the 
shop and field. It was claimed that one year in three 
of graduate study might well be in practical service; 
and even that field work should be compulsory for 
Ph.D. students in economics. Harvard, in the Depart- 
ment of Education, gives credit toward the A.B., M.A., 
and Ph.D. for experience in teaching. It has given 
credit for work in the department of labor in Canada, 
for studying the tax system of several states, and prob- 
ably would recognize in the same way approved and 
r^ulated state and government field work. 

Government and Administration ^ 

Forma. — ^The form of university administration may 
be "military," authority being exercised by oflBcials 
according to their degrees; " functional,'' giving re- 
sponsibility and a large degree of power to officers and 
committees having special duties, such as looking after 
the welfare of the students, caring for buildings and 
grounds, supervising all the teaching; or " democratic," 
a form which allows great freedom to the faculty and 
limits that of the president and deans. No American 
university uses any one of these exclusively, but employs 
all three with emphasis on some one form. To-day 

roads and pavements; economics and commerce — ^practical labora^ 
tory; social science— extensive field studies; library course — ^work 
in public Hbraries; law course — six months in a law office toward the 
degree; medicine — afield service in various hospitals; agriculture — 
six months' work on a farm toward the degree: approved vacation 
work in library and laboratory. * Training through contact with 
clinical material is needed in all professional courses, and in all 
non-professional courses. Credit for field training needs to be made 
the rule.' " 

^ Cf. Appendix B, 8. 
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there is insistent clamor for more democracy; also for 
more efficiency through a business plan of organization 
which gives to the administrative head great responai- 
bihty and corresponding power. 

The Present Type. — The type of university adminis- 
tration, so far as it may be aaid to exist, may be described 
first. The Trustees or Regents represent the constitu- 
ency or the state and under the organic law have full 
power. They control the funds and authorize expendi- 
tures, make statutes for the general conduct of the 
institution, determine the general policy, authorize all 
degrees, confirm all appointments, and are the court 
of appeal and final decision. The President, under 
the Trustees, is made responsible for the welfare and 
progres"s of the institution, the carrying out of all its 
policies, and the administration of its affairs. He is 
usually a member of the board of trustees and the pre- 
siding officer of all faculties, and he appoints all commit- 
tees. Through him petitions and recommendations 
are presented to the board. He has a temporary veto 
powei^the question to be referred for decision to the 
board. He recommends the budget, changes in plana, 
and schemes of progress. If he is wise, he uses power as 
Uttle as possible, and makes himself the representative 
and leader of his colleagues. But his functions are not 
limited to a clearing-house business for all the affairs 
of the institution. He is supposed to have a compre- 
hensive view of educational advancement and changing 
pohtical and industrial conditions, and to make proper 
adjustments of the work of the university to the opinions 
and needs of the community. If at the head of a state 
institution, he is especially concerned with its relation 
to the public-school system and with the welfare of the 
high schools, and is interested in ail forms of educational, 
social, and material progress. The state must be made 
acquainted with the importance and service of the uni- 
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versity. The president is responsible for the tone and 
spirit of the institution, for high moral and intellectual 
standards, all that makes for character and excellence. 
Perhaps the man and his influence on scholarship and 
character, his touch with modern ideas, his ideal of citizen- 
ship, are more important than the form of administra- 
tion. The university usually is organized with a Council 
of Deans advisory to the president; a Faculty Senate, 
controlling matters conmion to all the faculties; and the 
several faculties, each with its standing and special com- 
mittees. The faculty regulates courses, admission, terms 
of graduation, and time schedules, and makes rules for 
the department and for the control and welfare of the 
students. Faculty measures requiring expenditure of 
money are referred to the trustees. A question appears, 
not altogether a new one, concerning the relative power 
and influence of faculty and departments. Shall the 
faculty exercise a degree of control of the departments, 
or shall each be a law unto itself? Shall needs be pre- 
sented by the departments, by individual professors, 
or by the faculty? The larger question of faculty 
autonomy is discussed in another place. 

Functional Form. — ^The fimctional form, as we imder- 
stand it, implies a considerable degree of autocracy. 
The advocates set the standard of a man for president 
who is eminent as an administrator and as a moral 
force. He should be the creative and the executive 
power rather than the scholar. He should have great 
freedom in his relation with trustees and faculty. With 
the advice of heads of departments he should be the 
administration. He should invent while others carry 
out the plans. For reUef of the president and for ef- 
ficiency there should be expert heads of the business and 
the educational departments. Mr. Birdseye, in his 
" Reorganization of Our Colleges," suggests a Ust of 
bureaus each with a definite f imction : 
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Bureau of Statistics and Forms. 
This bureau is to provide forma for statistics and forms 
for the results of elass-room work; collect tlie general sta- 
tistics of the college and of the students, and data for 
reference; make reports on the entire condition and con- 
duct of the institution; and act as a bureau of information. 

Bureau of the College Waste Heap. 
This is to advise students about their courses, and study 
the causes for student failures. 

Bureau of College Activities. 
This is responsible for the community life and the moral 
welfare; in its work it seeks the aid of faculty and studenta. 

Bureau of the " College Home " Life. 
This has oversight of the college homes. 

Bureau of Health and Exercise. . 
This cares for regulated physical exercise of all students, 
requires physical examinations, and gives or provides for 
lectures on hygiene. 

Bureau of the Graduate Field. 
To work in the interest of the graduates, study the cur- 
riculum in the hght of results, use the experience of the 
graduates for the benefit of the undergraduates. 

Bureau of the CoUege Plant. 
This has oversight of the work of the teaching staff. 

Bureau of Publicity. 

This makes known the best men and the best work of the 
university, and sends information to alumni and to parenta. 

Bureau on the Personal Equation. 
"To preserve and make effective the personal equation 
which was so vital an element in the training of the earlier 
college — the power of the older man and scholar upon the 
younger man and student." 

Department of Citizenship. 
To complete the scheme a department of citizenship ia 
needed. Citizenship should be a freshman study. The 
students should organize for self-government on the model 
of the state, and should learn by this method the ideals of 
practical citizenship. 

To Carry Out the Scheme. 
The chief of the administrative department should be over 
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and flDom^ an time bareaoB; Hob Jqiim e u fe and Ha 
bead riioiild be tbe ij^ band of tbe pRaknt; tiie ptea- 
ideni bimaelf AoaU be a man qiiali6ed and tiak»d to oae 
audi a bufliDeaB otgmHation; tboe dioiild be a distinei 
deavage betweai edfege and u niveraiiy ; tbe fdnetaon of 
tbe board of eontrcd dionld be caietaSfy woiked oat wo aa 
to b^, not binder tbe intemal airangementB. 

Departments for the functional systan of administra- 
tion are suggested in Bulletin Five of the Cam^je 
Foundation Reports. They are as follows: department 
of buildings and grounds, interdepartmental janitor 
system, purchasing department, stores department, 
mail handling, bursar's department, department of 
discipline, bureau of publicity, office of registrar, boreaa 
of inspection.^ The above lists contain su^estions which 
studied and adapted may be of great value to any insti- 
tution. Mr. Birdseye's plan is primarily for collie 
administration. Many objections have been raised, 
and the danger of appl3dng the methods of an industrial 
corporation to education has been pointed out: ''the 
efficiency of a university is not to be reported on in the 
same way as the efficiency of a glue factoiy or soap 
works.'' 

Democratic Form. — ^We now come to the " democratic " 
plan, which is the subject of much current discussion. 
The critics of the present system point first to the follow- 
ing facts of histoiy: In medieval times the faculty 
and the students constituted the imiversity. In Bologna 
the students were in control and in Paris the professors 
managed the affairs of the imiversity. The great scholars 
and scientists two centimes ago did their work inde- 
pendently or in connection with museums or scientific 

*At the Dartmouth Coll^ Conferaace, 1911, on Scientific 
Management the following "subsidiaiy " departments of the college 
were suggested: (1) Finance, (2) Construction and Maintenance, 
(3) Records and Discipline, (4) Publication, (5) Commissary, 
(6) Sanitary, (7) Statistical, (8) Social, (9) Library. 



academies. Berlin, governed by the faculty, has played 
an important and influential part in German history. 
These facts are cited to show that the American form of 
university organization is not necessary to scholarship, 
that, indeed, the form may be unfavorable to its highest 
development. The European university is free; the 
rector is chosen by the faculty for distinguished scholar- 
ship and merit, and is merely the representative and 
spokesman of the faculty. In Germany there are no 
trustees and in England the professors are the cor- 
poration. The universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
as distinguished from the included collegea, are ultimately 
controUed by the masters of arts, but administered by 
elective councils of the teaching body. The chancellor 
occupies merely an honorary poeition. " In Oxford and 
Cambridge the master and fellows are the college; they 
own the buildings and endowment and divide the income 
among themselves. They elect their colleagues and suc- 
cessors and of course their head. The headship is an 
honorary and social position with but few executive 
powers and duties." In their discussions the advocates 
of democracy make a distinction between the small 
college and the large university, the newer and the older 
institutions, the state university and the private corpora- 
tion, and direct their criticisms especially toward the large 
endowed universities. The critics here speak for themselves : 

EHsewhere throughout tlie world the university is a republic 
of Echolars; here it is a business corporation. The Americaa 
university haa become an autocracy, wholly foreign in spirit 
and plan to our political ideals. The trust promoter and 
insurance president, the political boss aud government ofGcial, 
the university president and school superintendent have assumed 
powers aad perquisites utterly subversive of true democracy. 
The president is a deified monarch raised to a sort of imperial 
throne. He is not a leader, but a boas; we have the department- 
store QiBtem of sub-boBsee — deans, heads of departmental 
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presidential committees; we have professors appointed by, 
with salaries determined by, and on occasion dismissed by the 
president — all subject to him and dependent on his favor. 
The task of the American university president is so enormous 
that nothing short of plenary powers would permit of its being 
done at all. They have their cabinets or executive committees, 
stafifs such as deans and registrars, field officers in the form of 
heads of departments, committees, sub-committees, systems of 
reporting — all running like a well-developed mercantile establish- 
ment. The president is elected and left to his own resources 
and he is expected to make of the institution a big thing. The 
universities aim at the power of rapid adjustment, to strike 
while the iron is hot, centred in a man free to act. The new 
type of leader is self-confident, incisive, Rooseveltian. Even if 
the one man is equipped with an inconceivable breadth of 
culture and of variegated scholastic interest, mingled in due 
proportion with the wisdom of a Solomon, the self-sacrifice of 
an apostle, and the temper of an angel, there will be misunder- 
standings, heartburnings, jealousies, and suspicion. Then the 
president is in danger of being swayed by economies, politics, 
interests, pressure, false motives, conflicting with academic 
purposes. A dictator appointing minor dictators makes an 
economical and powerful machine. In politics, business, and 
education this form of despotism has prevailed, but appears to 
be only a passing phase in educational development. The 
system makes for ease, rapidity, and sureness of administra- 
tion, but the one-man power in politics undermines manhood, 
in industrialism destroys initiative, in education tends to defeat 
the very object of teaching which should be to develop and make 
the most of every man's individuality. Perfunction is the oil 
that smooths administration, but it clogs and dams personality. 
There is a new gospel in all relations; employer and employe 
must come together. The imiversities should be the preservers 
of democracy. 

Remedies are freely offered and summaries of tjrpical 
ones are given: 

Professor Cattell proposes tentatively the following form of 
organization: (1) Have a corporation consisting of the pro- 
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fessora and other oflScers of the umversity, representativea rf 
the alunrni, and selected members of the community. Let the 
corporation elect the trustees; let the trustees elect a chan- 
ceUor and a treasurer. (2) I«t the professors elect a president. 
(3) Make the unit of organization the school, division, or de- 
partment. (4) Let each division elect a dean and an executive 
committee, and have the power of nominating professors, sub- 
ject to the approval of a board of advisers, the election of the 
university senate, and the veto of the trustees. The division 
should have financial autonomy. (5) Let the departments 
elect members of university committees and of the university 
senate. Let the senate be co'-ordinate with the trustees, and 
have an executive committee to meet with the executive com- 
mittee of the trustees. There should be occasional meetings 
of all the professors. 

Four other plans are outlined in brief: (1) Have two 
officers instead of one president, one at the head of educational 
affairs, the other controlling businesB affairs. (2) The faculty 
should make all appointments to the teaching staCF. The 
faculty should choose its own executive head. The heads of 
departments or divisions should constitute a council to deter- 
mine matters common to all. (3) Have a standing committee 
of the trustees and a like committee of the faculty for joint 
conferences. No important legislation should be passed by 
the trustees without the concurrence of thia joint committee. 
This plan would make the faculty coKtrdinate with the trus- 
tees, would create common understanding, and rehevH the 
executive of part of his load. (4) Have the professors repre- 
sented on the board of trustees, say one-third of the board. 
Give the professors the right to nominate members of the 
faculty — a formal recognition of the informal advice of depart- 
ments concerned, now sought in making appointments, 

The President of Ckimell University recommends a plan 
which is now under consideration. He first points to the fact 
that already professors sit, dehberate, and vote with trustees 
in the administrative boards and councils of the university 
library, and of the medical college iu New York. These joint 
councils are elected, one part by the trustees, the other by the 
faculty. The President recommends that a council, like that 
for tl« medical school, be established for every school in the 
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university. The plan would probably involve the annual as- 
signing of a fixed income to each college. The findings of the 
councils would be subject to the approval of the trustees. 
The President should submit all nominations for appointment 
to the council. The faculties should have the right to select 
their deans. 

This is condensed from an address by President G. Stanley 
HaU. — ^The ideal of the university must be quality, attainments, 
and ability rather than nmnbers. The position of president 
requires a man who is an expert in the history of higher culture 
and its institutions, the rise and present status of learned 
societies and academies, the great reforms of the past and the 
reconstructions now evolving, government patronage of learn- 
ing and research past and present, the movement of imiversity 
extension. He must study precedents and culture trends; 
must beheve profoundly in the power of faculty democratization, 
and do the utmost to develop it. He must have a minimum of 
arbitrary authority and a maximimi of faculty co-operation, 
respond to the aspirations of his co-workers, help his colleagues 
to achieve their ideals. Competition for dollars and students, 
horizontal expansion, multipUcation of machinery or devices 
for efficiency of the factory type are unworthy aims. 

Comments. — ^These criticisms when not socialistic 
are frankly democratic. The more radical opinions 
quoted condenm the management of business, industry, 
and education. But it is not the system in business 
management which is attacked to-day, but the secrecy, 
selfishness, and exploitation, the lack of publicity and 
justice. Democracy is seeking eflSciency, and is more 
and more giving responsibility and power to able ofi&cials, 
holding in its hands the right of revision and recall. 
The latest idea of democratic government is strong 
administration by qualified experts. In no other way 
can people in the mass get their affairs managed wisely 
and well. The problem of imiversity management is 
similar. The president is given power, he is constantly 
exposed to the limelight, he must make good or be sub- 
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ject to dismissal. This is a period of rapid development 
in school and university and it requires strong leader- 
ship. The head of a university to-day must grasp 
the significance of new movements, be able to formulate 
policies, and carry on wisely the constructive work of 
the period. He must keep an open mind toward infor- 
mation, advice, and suggestions, but must be free to 
decide and act. A manager subject to the state or the 
corporation, the agent of its general policy, but exercising 
large powers and freedom, appears to be a necessity at 
this stage of our educational history. The critics con- 
cede that the average president has his work at heart, 
defends the rights of the faculty against imdue inter- 
ference from the trustees, and works earnestly for the 
upbuilding of his institution. It is said that Germany 
begins to see the need of some such comprehensive and 
progressive management as is found in the American 
university. Oxford to-day might be better for a Yankee- 
like enterprise — and a frank expression of this view may 
be heard within its walls, No doubt many changes in 
method and spirit are needed. The university should 
have a financial and business head who will relieve the 
president of one-half his burden. It sometimes seems 
that five or six presidents are needed— an administrative, 
a financial, a political, a social, and a religious. A par- 
tial solution is the functional system. Under this the 
whole university is thoroughly organized and expert 
service is at the command of the administration — a 
service which the professors, trained for another kind 
of activity, may not be prepared to render. An auto- 
cratic faculty might prove an unprogressive oligarchy 
as well as an inefficient business corporation. Committee 
management is condemned as inadequate. Depart- 
mental autonomy may contravene the necessary unity 
of the university. We have been discussing the uni- 
versity as it is with all its departments, including ths 
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college. When we have the real university, like Johns 
Hopkins or Clark, the problem will be different. But 
the reorganization may go on for decades, and pro- 
gressive business management will be needed, at least 
until somewhat permanent conditions are reached, when 
the democratic ideal and the vision of the scholar may be 
realized. In the meantime the whole tendency is toward 
a better conception of administrative fimctions, respon- 
sibiUty is distributed among business departments, and 
the president is becoming free to be the sympathetic 
colleague and inspiring leader. 

The State University, — The state imiversity has its 
peculiar problems; some of the criticisms aimed at the 
endowed university are not applicable to the state- 
controlled institutions. The regents are the repre- 
sentatives of the people, who make the fimdamental 
laws and may change them at any time. The university 
is an organ of the state. It must relate itself to the 
state's varied interests, show the value of higher educa- 
tion to the commonwealth, educate public opinion, 
advance progress, maintain standards. It must appeal 
to the people's representatives for funds. It must invite 
appreciation, sympathy, and generous support on the 
ground that the university is an instrument for the 
realization of the highest ideals of the people. The 
fimctions of the president are large, and nothing short 
of large freedom would enable him to perform them. 
No danger that he will become an autocratic fixture. 

Some Points on Administration, — The possible theses 
imder the head of " administration " are endless, and only 
a few can even be touched. Some of the attacks on 
administrations would be avoided if there were fewer 
initial mistakes in the appointment of professors, and 
removals were less frequent. Too much cannot be done 
toward creating favorable teaching conditions. Re- 
lieve the professor of clerical burdens, sympathize with 



hie aapirations, help bring out the best that ia in him. 
The problem of academic freedom would be easier if 
truBtees and professors had clearly in mind the distinction 
between seeking and teaching truth, and promulgating, 
without judgment or taste, half-fledged opinions on a 
variety of subjects, which may be radically opposed 
to the sentiment of the community. The president 
must dare to be economical, especially on the side of the 
physical plant, and limit equipment to needs and uses. 
This does not mean a narrow policy or a short view of 
the functions of an institution. Expenses should increase 
in proportion to the opportunities for real service and the 
need of constructive work. In the older institutions 
with a national constituency, and in state universities 
located in populous and wealthy centres, the annual 
budget has become enormous, but not in excess of the 
demand for development. In 1913 the biennial appro- 
priation for Illinois was $4,500,000; Wisconsin 84,130,000; 
California 13,900,000. This year Illinois receives $5,000,- 
000 for the present biennium. Columbia has an annual 
budget of about $4,000,000. A very vital question ia 
that of retiring allowances for professors, especially since 
under existing conditions in this country funds for the 
purpose are not available for all the institutions. The 
idea of pensions for certain classes of service appears 
to be growing, and all universities ultimately will provide 
for them through state funds, or private benefactions, 
or by some form of organization within the university. 
In the interest of the students a wise administration 
will make use of all agencies — trustees, professors, 
alumni, older students, various organizations — to pro- 
mote the highest ideals of college and university hfe. 
There is danger of too much paternalism. Hustling along 
by the collar is not healthful for the mature student. 
He must find his own way when the object of the journey 
is pointed out. Rigid methods, compulsory tasks, 
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do DOl imile to thoii^ and inftHtiTC, or create the joy 
cf idf-hdpy of m¥€st%atioii and dia w nnefy . In the 
ywirn*' unhnefshy the student will have larger beedam. 
The flpirit of the administratkxi, its Yieitm and ideal 
aim, are chief in impcNrtance. So far as poasibie, in the 
hi^ber departments, the universty win maintain the 
old conception of a commmiity erf schdars and teachers 
in intimate and he^ifol rdation. It wiD strive for 
able teaching, scientific discoTery, acadonie freedom, 
and the higjbest degree erf democratic rule cimsistent 
with efficient organijatkxi. It will have the fewest 
poflsiUe regolations and formalities. It will advotise 
by the excellence erf its work, by letting its li^t shine. 
It win fit men for great teaching positions, for expert 
service to state and sodety, for leadership in all the ways 
of progress. 



NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS. NATIONAL 

UNIVERSITY 

The progress of higher education will be enhanced by 
the many national organizations now considering its 
problems. Community of effort was lacking until late 
years. In the National Education Association school 
questions have occupied the field and in recent 
years the discussions have become modem and vital 
and manifest the spirit of progress. The colleges and 
universities have maintained a department in the Asso- 
ciation, but it has never represented the best effort of 
the higher institutions; the work has been more or less 
perfunctory and on traditional lines. The Association 
of State Universities was the first to be formed; later 
other agencies have appeared in the field. The pur- 
pose of these bodies and their possible contribution to 
progress will be briefly outlined. 

National Association of State Universities 



The Assoc iati 
these organizati 
of merely traditi 



tion of State Universities is the oldest of 
tions. It has passed through the stage 
tional views, discussion of minor problems, 
and promotion of the class of institutions represented, 
and is taking up broad questions. It has done some- 
thing to mark the form and function of the university, 
its relation to the school system and to the state, and is 
now considering " economy of time " as affecting the 
college and the university. It has consistently promoted 
the idea of a national university. It took the initiative 
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in defining the American university; the terms of the 
definition are given here: 

There are certain clearly marked tendencies or forces at work 
in our American society toward a development, at no distant 
date, of a typical institution of learning, which we may not 
improperly call the standard American imiversity. 

This institution will, for an indefinite time, include as an 
important part of its organization what we may call a standard 
American college, with a 4-year curriculum, with a tendency to 
differentiate its paris in such a way that the first 2 years shall 
be looked upon as a continuation of, and a supplement to, the 
work of secondary instruction, as given in the high school, 
while the last 2 years shall be shaped more and more distinctly 
in the direction of special, advanced or university instruction, 
rising gradually into the advanced work of the graduate school. 

The standard American university will also include as a 
distinct department the graduate school or philosophical faculty. 

It will also include as organic parts of the institution in its 
fully developed form various professional schools, such as law, 
medicine, and engineering. 

Present tendencies point, in our opinion then, to a definite 
differentiation in the work of the college at the close of the 
sophomore year toward university work in the real sense. 
If these views are jibt, we suggest the following formulation of 
principles underlying the organization of such an institution 
and we may define the standard American imiversity to be an 
institution: (1) Which requires for admission the completion of 
the curriculum of a standard American high school with a 
4-years* course, or in other terms, the completion of a course 
which will enable the pupils to offer not less than fourteen 
5-hour units, or equivalent; (2) which offers in the college of 
literature and science 2 years of general or Uberal work complet- 
ing or supplementing the work of the high school; (3) which 
offers a further course of 2 years so arranged that the student 
may begin work of imiversity character leading to the bachelor 
degree at the end and reaching forward to the continuation of 
this work in the graduate school or the professional school; 
(4) which offers professional courses, based upon the comple- 
tion of 2 years of collegiate work, in law, or medicine or engineer- 



ing; (5) which offers in the graduate school an adequate course 
leading to the degree of doctor of philosophy. 

It is recommended that this association recognize any Inati- 
tution, in whole or in part, doing work of this grade as, in so far, 
doing work of university quality. 

In recommending that university work begin with the junior 
year of the college and that the professional schools be based on 
the first 2 years of college, the report is in line with present 
tendencies. It is in accord with the growing belief that the work 
of the la^t 2 years of college should be organized into groups 
that aim at more definite results, and lead to greater efficiency. 
But this is only the first of many problems. We are facing 
questions of the time beyond the junior year for attaining the 
Ph.D. degree, of adjusting the scheme of counting the last 
2 years toward both arts and professional degrees, of the place 
of the A.B. degree, of the age when the period of general educa- 
tion should end, and of a possible reorganization of elementary 
and secondary education. But these questions are not ready 
for solution and hardly belong to the work of the committee at 
the present time. 

In accordance with the foregoing definition of the standard 
American university, it is recommended that the following 
standards be set up : 

1. Time RequiremerU for (As Bachfior's Degree.—'^ot less 
than fiO year-hours, or 12 units, of collegiate work shall be 
required for the bachelor's degree. 

2. QwdijUoiions of Teachers. — It is expected that the teacher 
in the high school shall have the bachelor's degree, or show evi- 
dence of equivalent attainment, and it is recommended that he 
have the master's degree. As a rule, the professors of all ranks 
in the collegiate work shaU have the degree doctor of philosophy, 
or its equivalent. The professors giving instruction in graduate 
work are expected to show, in addition to the possession of a 
doctor's degree, or its equivalent, their scholastic ability by 
successful research and pubhcation, and above all, they must 
have demonstrated that they have power as teachers to Inspire 
the students with zeal for research. Indeed, it is understood 
that all the teachers should possess the power of imparting 
knowledge and of character building. In addition, the pro- 
fessors in the professional schools should give evidence of doing 
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iiinwligitiifi mA and these in tedmkal aeliocds, evidenee of 
the power of pncticftl rasesTdi. 

3. ImtiihiimnI FadMHea.—ii) Tkeie should be adequate 
general and departmental libraries^ with (a) sufficient mnnber 
of diqilicate books fix purposes of nndargraduate instnicticm, 
(b) whae graduate woi^ is offered, bo(^, monographs, and 
Qittier matmal for purpoees of research. (2) There should be 
modon laboratories and ap^Muratus, with (a) sufficient soper- 
▼iaion for undergraduate teaching, (6) where graduate work is 
offered, research laboratory. 

4. Time UmU for Decrees. — ^Institutions providing for ad- 
vanced work shall require 3 years or nine &4iour units from 
the beginning of the jimior jear for the degree of master of 
arts, or 5 years or fifteen 5-hour units for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, and with work in residence. 

(The units shall not necessarily be schedule hours, but their 
equivalent, and shall include credit for research and thesis 
woric It is of course understood that from the beginning of 
the junior year, there is the adoption of a group S3rstem sug- 
gested by the honor schools in English universities, or the 
separate faculties in the German universities, and that the 
kind of instruction contemplates investigation — ^in short, 
science with power — as the purpose. It is the intent that the 
cultural atmosphere shall pervade the woi^ of the student who 
begins specialisation, and that something of the spirit of dis- 
covery and the earnestness it brings shall affect the cultural 
temper.) 

5. Scope cf Curriculum. — ^To be a standard university an 
institution shall be equipped to give instruction leading to the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in at least 5 departments, accord- 
ing to the standard prescribed in this report, and shall have 
at least 1 university professional or technical school. The term 
university professional or technical school shall not be applied 
to any professional or technical school that does not require 
the 2 years' collegiate training for admission. 

Association op American Universities 

The Association of American Universities represents 
the great historic institutions of the country and the older 
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state universities. The formal basis of institutional 
membership is a well-developed graduate school, although 
practically the door is not open to the presentation of 
claims for admission. It has adopted in substance the 
definition of a university made by the Association of 
State Universities. It has a committee to co-operate 
in the study of " reorganization," but as yet this com- 
mittee has made no set investigation. The Association 
has a great opportunity to lead in the larger questions 
of the form and aim of education in this country and of 
the ideal of the American University. I quote from the 
president of a university belonging to the Association, 
Incidentally the quotation is a criticism of the minor 
interests which enpage the attention of the Association 
members, though not here printed for that reason, but 
because it shows the neglect of greater questions. 

" More lately the movement of protest ia against the autoc- 
racy of the dean, who in large institutions has constructed a 
mechanism of rules, methods, procedures, standards, which have 
come almost to monopoUze the deliberations of the Association 
of American Universities, which fortunately cannot legislate 
or prescribe for its individual members. It is they largely 
who have broken up knowledge into standardized units of 
hours, weeks, terms, credits, blocking every short cut for su- 
perior minds and making a bureaucracy which represses personal 
initiative and legitimate ambition. The assistant professors 
and younger instructors, it is charged, are burdened with the 
drudgery of drills, examinations, markings, eo that the beat 
years of the best young men, who are the most precious asset of 
any institution, or even of civihzation, are wasted— hardships 
which make them part of a machine with no ideals of what 
sacred academic freedom really means." 

Association of Urban Universities 
In I9I4 an Association of Urban Universities was organ- 
ized in Washington, D. C, to consider problems peculiar 
to this class of institutions. The function of ^e mu- 
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nicipal university has been presented somewhat fully in 
previous chapters. The relation between higher educa- 
tion and the conununity is likely to be worked out clearly 
and definitely first in the cities. The Association may 
hasten the solution of many vital questions of the uni- 
versity and public service. The following is quoted from 
the call for the meeting: 

"The municipal colleges are aiming to do for their cities 
some of the things the state universities are doing so admir- 
ably for their states. Private institutions in cities, realizing 
the obligations resulting from freedom of taxation, are endeavor- 
ing to serve their local communities. The general public, on 
the one side, is awakening to the value and necessity of expert 
knowledge, and the imiversities, on the other, are realizing, 
as never before, their duty to train men and women for munici- 
pal, state, and national positions. Since much of this is new 
and experimental, it is thought that a conference on the rela- 
tions of civic universities to their local institutions and com- 
munities will prove helpful.'' 

Association of American Colleges 

In January, 1915, the Association of American Colleges 
was organized in Chicago. Its purpose, as the name 
implies, is to discuss matters which have to do with 
collegiate work. A full statement of its plan is not 
available, but the body represents a much-needed move- 
ment. It can study waste in college, join in the dis- 
cussion of the reorganization of American education, 
redefine the place and purpose of the college, and restate 
the adjustments of general education to our civilization 
to-day. 

American Association op University Professors 

The Association of University Professors was formed 
in New York City, January 1, 1915. It is to be free from 
the mechanism of university problems, and intends to 
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[ devote itself to the large question of the ideal university 
'■ and ideal teaching. It will consider such matters as the 
' proper organization of departments and their relation 
I to one another, the relations of instruction and research, 
the adjustment of graduate to undergraduate instruction 
', and of professional studies to both, co-operation between 
universities to prevent imnecessary dupUcation, the 
I manner in which the university teaching profession is 
I restricted, the problem of graduate fellowships, migra- 
tion of students, recognition of intellectual eminence in 
I giving honorary degrees, tenure of professorial office, 
! methods of appointment and promoting, function of 
faculties in university government, relation of faculties 
to trustees, violations of academic freedom. The com- 
mittee on organization state the plan and purpose as 
follows: 

" The scientific and specialized interests of members of Amer- 
ican university faculties are well cared for by various learned 
Bocietiee. No organization exists, however, which at once 
I represents the conmion interests of the teaching staffs and 
deals with the general problems of university poUey. Believing 
that a society, comparable to the American Bar Association 
and the American Medical Aseociation in kindred profesaions, 
could be of subBtantial service to the ends for which universities 
exist, members of the faculties of a number of institutions have 
undertaken to bring about the formation of a Natiooal Associa- 
tion of University Professors. The general purpose of such an 
association would be to facilitate a more effective co-operation 
among the members of the profession in the discharge of their 
special responsibilities as custodians of the interests of higher 
education and research in America; to promote a more general 
and methodical discussion of problems relating to education in 
higher institutions of learning; to create means for the authori- 
tative expression of the public opinion of college and university 
teachers; to make collective action possible; and to main- 
tain and advance the standards and ideals of the profession." 
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Committee on Acadebiic Fbeedom 

A '' Joint Committee on Academic Freedom/' appointed 
to represent the American Economic Association, the 
American Sociological Society, and the American Political 
Science Association, has made a preliminary report. 
It points out the dangers in teaching economic, politi- 
cal, and social science, from the fact that trustees, bene- 
factors, and many parents of students are concerned 
in the theories which may be advanced, and that in state 
institutions the teaching of these subjects may run 
counter to the current political view. The committee 
asserts in general the doctrine of freedom in the inter- 
est of progress, of student rights, of the more liberal 
views of trustees, and of the community at large. How- 
ever, distinctions are made between college and univer- 
sity, imdergraduate and graduate instruction, instruc- 
tion and public activities, academic and public utterance, 
and the opinion and the method of expressing it. The 
report is a candid and careful fimdamental statement 
of the problem. 

Standardizing Agencies 

The Report of the Bureau of Education on " Present 
Standards of Higher Education in the United States '* 
eniunerates some forty standardizing agencies. The 
list includes universities, colleges, schools, and various 
societies and associations. There are three hundred 
educational associations in the United States. Many 
fear all standardizing tendencies, believing that they 
prevent progress and the free development of individual 
and local character in institutions. The time may 
come when such danger will be real, but now standard- 
izing is but another name for advancing the work of edu- 
cation in degree and quality, defining the best ideals, 
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giving larger views, and eliminating ideas, methods, 
and institutions that are comparatively worthless. In 
this country agencies with decisive influence are needed 
because of the lack of state regulation and because of the 
abuses of freedom, from which the pubUc has suffered 
in reality and the country in reputation. Nothing 
can do bo much to eliminate all pretence, to promote 
genuine learning, to enlarge the horizon, as an honest 
examination of all classes of institutions and frank 
publicity. 

A National Univbhsity 

The idea of a national university has had a long 
history, dating from the administration of George Wash- 
ington, and it has been fostered by prominent men from 
his day to the present time. Specific measures to found 
such an institution have been repeatedly urged upon 
eongresa. At present the movement is advocated by 
the Association of State Universities and the National 
Education Association, and comnoittees representing 
these bodies have placed before cot^ress a definite 
plan. A bill incorporating their idea was presented at 
the last session. 

The objections urged by conservative universities 
never appeared to me well founded. Of course the 
original idea has gradually developed into a new concep- 
tion of the function of such an institution. The ordi- 
nary college and university training are now amply 
provided for in every state and in the country at large, 
and there would be no call for duplication of existing 
institutions at the expense of the general government. 

To-day the conception is of an institution different 
from all our universitiee and from any in foreign coun- 
tries. The present view of the functions of government 
and the hope in the best elements of democracy give a 
new aspect to the whole question. As the s^te uni- 
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versity is in a vital sense the organ of the state, a national 
university would become the organ for the fulfilment 
of the highest promise of the entire republic. 

To a better understanding of the problem, an accoimt 
of the educational agencies owned and supported by the 
government is necessary. A report on the means for 
study and research in Washington, made by President 
Hadley and published by the Bureau of Education in 
1909, sets forth the opportunities as they now exist. 
The Fifty-second Congress, 1892, passed a resolution 
concerning the use for educational purposes of the 
facilities in certain departments. In 1901 this was sup- 
plemented by another resolution. These are quoted: 

1892. Resolved, That the facilities for research and illus- 
tration in the following and other governmental collections 
now existing or hereafter to be established in the city of Wash- 
ington for the promotion of knowledge shall be accessible, 
under such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge of 
each collection may prescribe, subject to such authority as is 
now or may hereafter be permitted by law, to the scientific 
investigators and students of any institution of higher educa- 
tion now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated under 
the laws of Congress or of the District of Columbia, to wit: 
Of the Library of Congress, National Museum, Patent Office, 
Bureau of Education, Bureau of Ethnology, Army Medical 
Museum, Department of Agriculture, Fish Commission, 
Botanic Gardens, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Geological 
Survey, Naval Observatory. 

1901. Resolved, That facilities for study and research in 
the government departments, the Library of Congress, the 
National Museum, the Zoological Park, the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, the Fish Commission, the Botanic Gardens, and similar 
institutions hereafter established shall be afforded to scientific 
investigators and to duly qualified individuals, students and 
graduates of institutions of learning in the several States and 
Territories, as well as in the District of Columbia under such 
rules and restrictions as the heads of the departments and 
bureaus mentioned may prescribe. 
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The first act was narrow in its conception and limited 
in its effect to private universities in Washington; the 
second was broader. Very little has resulted from 
either of them. President Hadley divides the means for 
study and research into three groups; facilities open 
to the general public (libraries and museums); training 
schools for class instruction for departments of govern- 
ment service; laboratory facihties and instruction 
available to individual investigators. He finds the 
obstacles to their use to be these: space difficulty; 
administrative difficulty; educational difficulty. But 
we cannot go into the details of the report. An inquiry 
was made in 1901 as to the number of students who 
could be accommodated. This showed that 272 stu- 
dents could be cared for in 22 selected and specified 
departments. The later report states that about 100 
students could be received in 19 departments. It would 
appear that the use of the departments can be enlarged 
only through a central organization, with adequate 
buildings and laboratories constructed for teaching 
purposes. That a national university might be the 
best form of such an organization is shown later. 

The argument for a national university may be summed 
up briefly. In Washington are found scientific insti- 
tutions, museums, libraries, observatories, departments 
and bureaus of agriculture and commerce and educa- 
tion, most of them owned by the government and nearly 
all receiving government support at least in part. AH 
of these perform useful work, but they are not corre- 
lated and are not organized to be most serviceable in 
increasing the scientific power of the nation. Congress 
has not a knowledge of the larger possibilities. Only 
a body of experts constituted as a faculty and charged 
with the special duty would discover the greater use of 
governmental agencies for training, for discovery, and 
for national progress. The national university would 
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have its inception in these departments at Washington, 
grow out of existing institutions. The first object would 
be to make available to students the vast resources for 
study and research. There would be adequate buildings 
centrally located, a body of investigators and lecturers 
who would supplement the departments, but without 
interfering with the special work of each. With such a 
beginning the university would gradually develop in the 
direction of greatest need and usefulness. 

What would be the peculiar function of a national 
university? First it would be the agent of the govern- 
ment in its own service. As a centre of knowledge and 
opinion on large questions it would aid the legislative 
and executive departments, and influence the coimtry 
at large. Great industrial and economic problems — 
labor conditions, industrial disputes, insurance, pensions, 
tariff, capital — call for impartial investigation more 
scientific and more comprehensive than has yet been 
made. Agriculture, manufacturing, commerce are large 
and important fields for the scientist and the economist. 
The principles, organization, and adaptations of educa- 
tion are to be studied in connection with society — a 
vast work hardly touched by the sociologists. Literature, 
music, art, architecture, the spiritual side of civiliza- 
tion, can be promoted in new ways and by more power- 
ful means. A national university with adequate resources 
at its conmiand would be the centre of discovery, and the 
training-school of the highest experts for every form of 
government and social service — ^the promoter of every 
interest of civilization. Many scientific researches and 
many inquiries of national scope could be conducted in 
co-operation with the leading universities. Some selective 
and directing influence is needed to imite scattered 
efforts and correlate fragmentary discoveries.^ The 

^ " Particulars of a ' scheme for the organization and development 
of scientific and industrial research ' were issued on July 26, 1015, 
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vast educational resources at the Capital would be opened 
up to the choice spirits of the country. Here would 
be found a body of students attracted by the opportuni- 
ties for investigation in every field of knowledge. They 
would come from the graduate schools for periods of 
study and return to them for their final honors. America 
cannot fail to use its best agencies toward the realiza- 
tion of its ideal. A national university would become 
a higher than political interest of our representatives. 
It would be the sign and the fulfilment of the most 
advanced ideas of free and efficient government. 

by the British Board of Education. The scheme is desicped to 
establish a permanent organization, and it is pointed out tnat the 
research done should be for the kingdom as a whole, and that 
there should be complete liberty to utilize the most efifectiye insti- 
tutions and investigators avaiLUsle, irrespective of their location 
in England, Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. There must, therefore, 
be a single fund for the assistance of research under a single 
responsible body." 
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THE SCHOOLS 


, DEPARTMENTS, AND ACTIVITIES ^| 


OF THE 


PRESENT AMERICAN UNIVERSITY ■ 


CLASSIFIED H 


Fob reference, a partial list of the departmentB actually found ^| 


in " University " 




fiedform: (1) Univereity— including the graduate, profeaaional, ^| 


and technological 


schools, and special courses which are of ^H 


university grade 


or are likely to become such. (2) Research ^M 


and Publications, 


mostly of university rank. (3) Government, ^H 


State, City, and Social Service, most of which requires expert ^H 


knowledge. (4) College, including eome courses which might ^| 


be ranked under 


' University." (5) Extension Work, belong- ^H 


ing to both university and college. ^^^^^1 




1. UmvEBsnr ^^^^^| 


Graduate School (Arts and Architecture ^^^^^| 


Sciences) 


Landscape Architecture ^H 


Graduate Courses 


in Profes- Forestry ^H 


Bional and 


Technical Graduate Work in Agriculture ^M 


Schools 


Courses in Applied ^^^^^M 


Schools of 


Chemistry ^^^^^^| 


Medicine 


Physics ^^^H 


Law 


Biology ^^^^^^H 


Theology 


Geology ^H 


Engineering 




Civil 


College of ReUgion and Social ^1 


Electrical 


Science ^M 


Mechanical 


Affiliated Theological Semina- V 


Minii^ 


■ 


Chemical 


Affiliation with State and City ^M 


Marine 


Cultural InstituUona ^1 


Conaervation 


^H 


L 
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2. Rbsbabch. Publecationb 



Investigations in Sciences of 

Chemistry 

Biology 

Physics 

Physiology 
Anthropology 
Asoyridogy 
Babylonian Religion 
Spiritualism 
Railroading 
Prehistoric Medicine 
Mental Aberration 
National Sanitation 



Journals of 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Civil Engineering 
Experimental Zoology 
Morphology 
Comparative Neurology and 

Psychology 
Anatomy 

EGstory and Political Science 
Philosophy 
Classical Philology 



3. GOVBBNMKNT, StATB, CiTT, AND SOGIAL SXBVICB 



V. 8. Service: 
Geological Survey 
Reclamation Service 
Conservation Commission 
Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 
Commission on Industrial 

Relations 
Department of Labor 
Bureau of Insular Affairs 
Isthmian Canal Commission 
Coast Survey 
Bureau of Standards 
Bureau of Chemistry 
Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Mines 
SUUe Boards and Cammissiana: 
Geology and Natural His- 
tory 
Geological Survey 
Fish Commission 
Board of Health 



State Boards and Commissuma: 
Tuberculosis Sanitorium 
Hygienic Laboratory 
Chemistry Board 
Forestry Commission 
Park Board 
Board on Highwa3rs 
Conservation Commission 
Board of Water Supply 
Water Survey 
R.R. Commission 
Sealer of Weights and 

Measures 
Board of Accoimting 
Historical Commission 
Free Library Commission 
Legislative Reference Li- 
brary 
Board of Industrial Educa- 
tion 
Tax Conmiission. Tax Re- 



vision 
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Induetrial CommisHion 


iiUy of one University it 


Public Utility Commission 


Represented: 


State Factory Inveatigation 


Private Hospital Associa- 


Board of Public Aflaira 


tion 


State Board of Control 


Academy of Political Science 


Uniform State Laws 


American Historical Asso- 


State Board of Agriculture 


ciation 


Soil Survey 


National Civic Federation 


Live Stock and Sanitary 


New York Civic League 


Board 


American Statistical Assoc- 


Butter Makers Association 


ciation 


City Service: 


National Tax Association 


PubUc Health 


Tax Payers Association 


Public Sanitation 


American Conservation 


Medical Inapection of 


League 


School Children 


International Congress of 


Public Baths 


Social Insurance 


Fly and Mosquito Control 


American Association for 


Inspection of Foods 


Labor Legislation 


Analysis of Foods 


Honest Ballot Association 


Board of Wat«r Supply 


State Charities Aid Associa- 


Analysis of Coal 


tion 


Preparation of School Re- 


National Child Labor As- 


ports 


sociation 


Investigation of City Schools 


Tenement Economics So- 


Associations in which the Fac- 


ciety 


yity of one Unitersity is 


American Home Economics 


Represented: 


Association 


American Public Health 


American Psychological As- 


Association 


sociation 


American Museum of Safety 


Measuring Efficiency of 


and Sanitation 


Schools and School Sys- 


American Association for 


tems 


the Study and Prevention 


American Nature Study 


of Infant Mortality 


Society 


Society for the Advance- 


Kindergarten Association 


ment of Clinical Study 


Physical Education Society 


American Association for 


Vocational Guidance Asso- 


Cancer Research 


ciation 
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Associations in which the Foe- 
uUy of one University is 
Represented: 

Music Teachers National 
Association 

American Ethical Society 

New York Ethical Culture 
Society 

Society for Moral and Social 
Prophylaxis 

New York Zoological Society 

International Society of 
Chemical Industry 

American Society of Engi- 
neering Draftsmen 

Tree Planting Association 
Some of the Problems Engaging 
University Interest: 

Public Health 

Prevention of Tuberculosis 



Some of the Problems Engaging 
University Interest: 

Child Hygiene 

Health Problems in Educa- 
tion 

Tests of Classroom Effi- 
ciency 

Vocational Guidance 

Industrial Education 

Improving Conditions of the 
Poor 

Child Labor 

Labor Legislation 

Housing 

Relief of Distress 

Government Publicity 

Efficiency in Civil Service 

Recreation 



4. CoLLBaB 



College of Liberal Arts 
Schools of 

Art 

Music 

Chemistry 

Household Arts 
College of Education 

Courses Preparatory to 
Teaching Hygiene 
Settlement Work 
Sanitary Inspection 
College of Commerce 

Business 

Banking 

Administration 

Manufacturing 



Transportation 

Insurance 

Journalism 
Seminaries (in one University 
CoUege) 

Special Criminology 

Administration of Pimitive 
Justice 

Theory and Practice of 
Legislation 

Public Utilities 

Contemporary International 
Politics 

Exploitation of Natural Re- 
sources 




5. EiTENsroN Work 



Summer School 

Correspondence Study 

Evening School 

Saturday Classes 

Teachers Institutes 

Rural School Loafiets 

Public Lectures 

Library Extension 

Home Study Courses 

Civic Improvement 

SettlemBDt Work 

Organized Charity 

Social Reform 

Public Health 

Mechanics Institutes 

Investigations and Reports on 

Shops and Plants 
Instructions to Workers in 

Shops and Plants 



Mining Institutes 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 

Farmers' Reading Courses 
Farmers' Wives' Reading 

Courses 
Dairy School 
Stock Judgiag 

Butter and Cheese Exhibitions 
Corn-Growing Contests 
Milk-Producing Tests 
Bakers' Institutes 
Spraying Demonstrations 
Information Bureau 
Material for Debates 
Expert Assistance 
Choice of Professions 



REPLIES TO CIRCULAR INQUIRY ON MODERN UNI- 
VERSn'Y AND COLLEGE PROBLEMS 
In connection with this study inquiries were submitted to 
leading universities and colleges. Sunomaries of the replies 
and extracts from them are used as an appendix for refer- 
ence. Facts and representative opinions, such as seem signifi- 
cant, are given regardless of any particular points of view of the 
author. 

1. Please note any recent important changes or plans in your 
Universily or ideals to be attained— for the Graduate Sckool, 
the Professional Schools, the Technological Schools, Efficiency 
of Teaching, Student Problems, Administration, Extension 
Work and Public Service. 
Graduate School.— Very few universities reported any changes 
in the graduate school. Two points are noted showing a com- 
mendable purpose to develop graduate work slowly and on a 
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sound basis. " The most recent change has been the admission 
of the Department of Botany to the privilege of giving work 
leading to the doctor of philosophy degree. There are now 
three departments that have been granted this privilege, namely, 
Chemistry, English, and Botany." " It is proposed to classify 
the students entering the graduate school more definitely as 
candidates for Ph.D., candidates for M.A., and special students 
not seeking a degree. We plan to be much stricter in admitting 
students." This opinion comes from an older university: 
*' The great fault in our graduate schools at present is duplica- 
tion. Every university tries to teach all kinds of things in its 
graduate school, and therefore has many weak departments 
instead of a few strong ones. The competition shows itself at 
its worst in the encouragements that are offered to fellows, 
and there is a tendency to injure the standards of the teaching 
profession thereby. I believe it necessary for each place to 
make a choice of the things which it will try to teach weU and 
let the others go; and that our inter-university organizations 
can do a great service in enabling their members to divide labor 
in this fashion." 

Prftfessumal Schools. — Minnesota reports the development of 
graduate work in medicine upon the same basis as that mentioned 
by the university in regard to all advanced work in the graduate 
school. The object of this graduate work in medicine is the 
development of medical scientists, teachers, and specialists. 
This university has placed pharmacy on a full high-school 
entrance basis, as many others have done. It calls attention to 
the fact that a number of the leading colleges of pharmacy are 
increasing the length of their mininium courses to three full 
university years, and are reporting increased attendance upon 
their fouivyear courses leading to the degree B. S. in Pharmacy. 
Johns Hopkins has established full-time clinical professorships 
in surgery, medicine, and pediatrics. " The College of Medicine 
of the University of Cincinnati, located in and at the new 
General Hospital which we have just opened, is being progres- 
sively developed to make it a great clinical, teaching, and re- 
search school. This new hospital has been built in all its de- 
partments with special reference to teaching and research. 
The facilities for teaching are excellent. The collie labon^ 
tories are built right in the hospital. Every ward for twenty- 
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four perBonB has its laboratory. Every department, every 
word of the hospital is thua made a true laboratory, a place for 
teaching and research. In connection with the hospital is the 
training school tor nurses, with a course based on a high-school 
education, which will later probably become part of the medical 
college of the university. It is proposed also to develop here a 
school for sanitarians in connection with the Board of Health, 
which has its disinfecting plant upon the same grounds. The 
scientific school of dentistry is provided for, but not yet organ- 
ized. The buildings and equipment of this new hospital 
medical school, which cost J4,1(K1,000, are so extensive that I 
refer you to the enclosed publication for description. Con- 
nected with this main general hospital are outlying hospitals 
for tuberculosis and for the insane. Ground has been acquired 
also, in addition to the hospital, for night and day tuberculosiB 
camps. All of this is under one management and connected 
with the university for the purpose of administration, teaching, 
and research." 

Ohio State University: " Much attention is now being given 
to the contemplated new four years' curriculum in dentistry. 
The change from three to four years will be very beneficial in 
that it will allow ancillary subjects, such as technical drawing, 
biology, English with scientific and vocational slant, and 
physics, to be brought into a eourae now carrying in its three 
years perhaps too much technical training without proper 
mental equipment. I note that the University of Minnesota 
has a combined course offered in arts and dentistry of six years. 
This course, gradually adopted in the strong American univer- 
dties having colleges or departments of dentistry, will help 
greatly in advancing the cultural tone of the dental profession." 

The Oberlin Theological School has been placed on a graduate 
basis. Columbia Teachers College is now on a graduate basis, 
except the departments for kindergarten and elementary school 
supervisors. There is a general movement to place law and 
medicine on the two-year college basis. 

Technological and Other Special Scliools.—The. tendency to 
improve standards, add special schools, and increase " exten- 
sion " service is noteworthy. " The conservatory of music 
now has the same admission requirements as the arts college." 
" The college of engineering is doing a large service." " The 
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agricultural college is reaching the state." '^The collie of 
commerce (University of Cincinnati) will be conducted on the 
co-operative plan, like the college of engineering." " We have 
recently established a school of household arts." "We are 
developing a teachers' college." " A fifth year has been added 
to engineering." Ohio writes: " In the college of engineeriog 
there is a belief that the technical has been over-developed at 
the expense of the fundamental in engmeering curricula. We 
are attempting to correlate the fundamental work; also the 
technical courses. The next step will be a better proportioning 
of the fundamental and the technical. We hope to make 
engineering training a homogeneous whole, instead of a lot of 
separate blocks of knowledge loosely tied together." 

Efficiency of Teaching, — "We are raising the standards of 
scholarship and research." Oberlin is making efficiency tests 
of its college work. The Harvard department of economics has 
invited the division of education to inspect its work and report 
upon its methods and efficiency. "The supervising of the 
younger by the older teachers is increasing." " We endeavor to 
get the instructors in one department to confer with instructors 
in other departments." " We are discussing a reduction in the 
amount of assignment, and an increase in the amount of actual 
work done by the student in the way of practice and application 
of ideas (Eng. Sch.)." 

Student Problems. — ^There is a general tendency to adopt some 
form of student government, including the honor system, 
when the conditions and the student sentiment become favor- 
able; to appoint faculty advisers, and to regulate extra-curricular 
activities. Harvard gives lectures to freshmen on methods of 
study. One institution reports: "The interests of under- 
graduates are now more effectively served. Through the office 
of the dean of men, freshmen and sophomore men are advised 
as to registration, and are given such assistance and direction 
as undergraduates are likely to need. Bi-weekly reports of 
scholarship are made to the office of the registrar, and from this 
office reports are made available to the dean of men, the junior 
dean of men, and the dean of women. The office of the dean of 
men also co-operates closely with the fraternities in the interest 
of scholarship and conduct, and the dean of women performs 
a similar service for the sororities." 



Adminisb-ation. — Little is reported on methods of adminia- 
tration except what appears under the third question. One 
college notes the organization of related departments into 
groups, each group having its chairman and holding frequent 



Extension Work and Public Service. — The university exten- 
Bioa movement and the general aim at public service are rapidly 
growing, and conservative institutions like Harvard, as well 
as younger univerdtieB which are e!q)anding their fields, are in 
line with this tendency. Iowa gives a comprehensive outline 
of extension work in education, business, social welfare, munici- 
pal information, public administration, debating, and child 
welfare. 

2. Should the American universily develop on the " English" 
or Hie " German " plan? What is to be the future of the 
American university? What is the ideal for ihe Ameriean 
university? 

Every variety of plan ia represented \a the opinionB given; 
The English type adapted to American conditions; the English 
plan, that is the plan of the development of the individual col- 
leges; combination of the better parts of the English and the 
German; compromise between the English and the German— 
the one too cultural, the other too materialistic and narrow; 
elements of the Enghsh for the undergraduate courses, of the 
German for the graduate. " We now have the German uni- 
versity piled on top of the English." " We need universities 
on both plans. The English aims at culture and public service; 
the German at professional efficiency. We may be thankful 
we have kept the standardizers at bay in this field." "The 
American plan is to be advocated because here higher education 
rests on the American high school." " America must have a 
type of its own resembling the state university, although we 
have need of schools that approximate the German type, i.e., 
professional schools of research." " Germany has the most 
influence now, but we have not yet developed an American plan. 
Practical research will influence the future oi^anization of the 
American university." " The American university should 
develop on an American plan — the outgrowth of conditions in 
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this country. Re-examine both English and German to see if 
th^ are in accord with our needs." 

'' The work of the coming university will be the training of 
experts in technical pursuits; training for professional life; 
popularization of education or dissemination of useful knowledge 
acquired by research in the universities/' 

''There will be technical schools, achievements in science 
and literature, wide range of training for citizenship." 

'' It will be a graduate school of the German type with less 
preliminary work in the university. The undergraduate de- 
partments in the imiversity will be divided into groups, analogous 
to the English colleges." 

''Science applied to public service will be relatively more 
important than now." 

" The liberal arts college for a long time to come will be the cen- 
ter of the university with more or less professional schoob around 
it. The college may ultimately grow into a graduate school." 

" A good ideal for the American imiversity would include some 
such suggestions as the following: (a) The normal minimum age 
of admission should be about twenty years. (6) It should 
include such faculties as medicine, law, philosophy, ^[igineering, 
etc. — ' philosophy ' including aU that is comprehended under 
'graduate school.' (c) The preparation shoidd be gained by 
the student from two to three years earlier than at the present 
time through the reorganization of the subject matter, methods 
of teaching, and aims of that portion of our present school 
organization beginning with the seventh grade of the elementary 
school and continuing through the senior year of the collie — 
with the central piui)ose of eliminating waste of time and effort, 
(d) The bachelor's degree should mark the completion of this 
reorganized secondary education and the beginning of the more 
specialized or professional courses in the university, (e) The 
student should receive more guidance than in the German 
university. (/) There should be a series of specialized depart- 
ments of research conducted by two tsrpes of investigators: 

(1) those who are also teaching, their researches contributing 
to their development, and adding a stimulus to the students; 

(2) those who are very successful in research work, though they 
have little ability and desire for teaching." 
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" The ideal involves: (1) higher training of young men for 
specific TOcationB in life: (2) provisioti for investigation in all 
fields of human knowledge." 

" As I understand it the American universitieB ought to ad- 
vance along the line of the German- American plan, that is, the 
eetablisbment of the junior college, the course in which shall be 
required for admission to all the different colleges." 

" Our larger universities have now reached the point where 
they should no longer encourage students to come to them for 
elementary work in the humanities and pure science. Let this 
work be done in the smaller colleges and the better equipped 
high schools." 

" Provide research for the true university. The Princeton 
tutorial system corrects the lecture system run mad." 

" American higher education is not constructive enough in 
meeting conditions of our own life." 

" The ideal — furtherance of learning; development of public- 
spirited citizenship; informing opinions of the people upon all 
social, pohtical, and industrial problems." 

" The ideal of the American university seema to me to be 
service of the community, by way of providing (1) a hbpralizing 
and enlarging of the mind and its powers, in which is included 
cultivation of character, and (2) technical training in the widest 
sense." 

" The American coUege is a place without undue vocational 
aims; it stands for interpretation. The ideal for the American 
university is the college with the professional schools grouped 
around it." 

" It should be an imtitution for leadership, discovery of val- 
uable knowledge, touching the life of the people at as many 
points as possible." 

" The ideal for the American university is to serve best its 
its particular constituency. It means that the German plan 
as at Clark and Johns Hopkins, the English plan as at Prince- 
ton, and the various other plans elsewhere should continue on 
trial." 

" I conceive the ideal American university to be a place where 
two types of education should always be in process — the in- 
struction given to large groups of people for the baccalaureate 
degree; and graduate instruction. The latter in my opinioD 
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should alwa3rs be a secondary part of the university activities; 
it is its crown and its flower, but it should not be its root and 
its stock." 

3. Should the form of administration of the university be 
" military" ''functional" or " democratic "? 

Naturally, most of the opinions favor the "democratic" 
or the " functional " — the functional being advocated by many 
who have given deeper thought to the subject. 

" In my opinion the administration of a university should 
be military rather than either functional or democratic. By 
military I suppose the questionnaire means there must be a 
clear line of authority from the top to the bottom. In my 
opinion we in this country waste an enormous amount of effort 
and time in trying to secure efficient production by methods 
which are democratic, and I think the whole American educa- 
tional machine is weakened, as our political and administrative 
machine is undeniably weakened, by straining unduly to pre- 
serve the so-called democratic ideal. Efficiency in manufacture 
and industry is gotten by putting responsibility or power upon 
one man. That man subdivides his power and his responsibility 
by steps, down to the very lowest man in the establishment, 
and everybody is accountable to the head, and the responsi- 
bility for poor production can be traced and errors corrected. 
In education we see about us the most glaring incompetency, in- 
efficiency, and ineffectiveness, which we, as yet, seem imable 
to control or prevent, because of the traditional stressing of 
the independence of the individual in this country. Teachers, 
above all others, seem unwiUing to bend their neck to authority, 
and to make themselves an efficient part in an efficient whole, 
and to that extent I think they themselves are inefficient. The 
conception of the word miUtary in the minds of most implies 
something unsympathetic, impersonal, and harsh, but to me it 
does not mean any of these things. To me it means that any 
man from the lowest to the highest can have views, and can 
express them, and can have them considered, but, after the 
consideration is had, the proper authority makes a decision, 
and then the discussion is closed, and action ensues. My 
criticism of university life as I see it is not that we discuss things 



too much, but that there is too great a difGculty in getting action 
on our conclusions." 

" The form of administration, I think, should be functional 
rather than mihtary or democratic. In this connection may 
I Bay that J. McKeen Cattell and others who have recently 
been lauding the democracy of the German university control 
as compared with the despotic form common in this country, 
ignore the fact that in Germany there is an absolute Czar of the 
universities of each territory in the person of the Kultus-Minister. 
The actual condition in Germany is therefore very far removed 
from the picture presented by Professor Cattell and others." 

"The form of administration should be functional. This, 
however, is not opposed to democracy. Democracy demands 
efficiency and is entitled to it so far as it can be obtained with- 
out a sacrifice of any important democratic principle. The 
functional system is apparently growing in favor. It enables 
the people to centre responsibility upon individuals and require 
of them proper results." 

" The ' democratic ' form fails from sheer force of numbers 
and intense individualism in large faculties and with large 
bodies of students. It is extremely wasteful of time. It 
brings unintelligent action quite as frequently as intelligent 
action. While change is easy progress is difficult. A large 
faculty under the democratic organization becomes increasingly 
indifferent and incompetent, subjeet to imposition, and by 
turns ultra-radical and ultra-conservative. Faculties lose in 
educational ideals as they grow in numbers, unless an extensive 
committee organization under fine leadership transforms a 
nominally democratic body into a body of the functional type. 
On the other hand the military or autocratic type may be 
highly efficient and yet result in the long run in losing to educa- 
tional service the qualities of loyalty and self-sacrifice. Success 
in perfecting the educational machine may actually be accom- 
panied by the degradation of the teaching profession. A 
benevolent despotism is still a despotism. The functional or 
representative form of administjatioQ in locating responsibility 
is as good as the autocratic type." 

"The administration of a university should certainly be 
dentocraUc in spirit and in fact. The ideal would be a president 
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with what may be called a cabinet of the administrative heads of 
the several factdties, having the breadth of vision, a fulness d 
appreciation of scholarship and service through scholarship, 
and an ability to understand and value, as well as thoroughly 
evaluate, the motives, ambitions, and endeavors of all who 
labor in the university; such as would enable him to make it 
his peculiar business to discover, guide, encourage, harmonise 
and crystallize all these forces into continuously developing 
functional policies, which would be truly representative of the 
minds and the piu*pose of the men who make the university. 
Here is at least the possibility of a more truly democratic ad- 
ministration than is ever likely to be realized through much 
open discussion and faculty voting. Of course we have here the 
old Aristotelian dilemma respecting the best form of govern- 
ment." 

4. What Sfubjecte BhovHd he required in the coUege in preparatum 
for the study of medicine , law, engineering? 

All the reports assume that at least two years of college 
should be required for admission to the schools of medicine and 
law, and, wil^ few exceptions, that preliminary courses adapted 
to the particular professional study should be prescribed. 
They agree upon biology, physics, and chemistry for medicinei 
and most add psychology. Law is to be based on history, the 
political and social and economic sciences; some add psychol- 
ogy, logic, ethics, and public speaking. One suggests that a 
reading knowledge of German and French should be obtained in 
the high school. For engineering there is a division of opinion 
between the four-year course and the six-year — counting two 
years of college as part of the six years; mathematics, phjrsics, 
and chemistry are prescribed. For "Education" ELarvard 
recommends biology, psychology, economics, sociology, govmi- 
ment, and philosophy. 

For medicine the Chicago requirements are: two majors of 
inorganic chemistry, one major of organic, one of qualitative 
analysis — one of quantitative analysis is recommended; two 
majors of college ph3rsics; two majors in biology; reading knowl- 
edge of German or French; two years of high-school Latin. 

Iowa submits the following: " The subjects that should be 
required in the reorganized secondary sehools-HErom tiie thir- 




teenth yeax of age to the twentieth incluBive — for admiesion to 
the faculties of medicine and law should include at least the 
following: (o) the English language and literature — five years; 
(b) hiatory, civics, economies — five years; (c) physical Bciences — 
three years; (d) biological sciences — three years. It would be 
well, but it should not be necessary, also for the students pre- 
pariog for these faculties to include four years of foreign lan- 
guage." 

" No one is fitted to begin the study of modem medicine who 
has not a comprehensive working knowledge of the fundamental 
facts of physics, chemistry, and biology. Students must, in 
order to accomplish the greatest results, be trained to speak 
and think in biological, physical, and chemical language. It is 
now conceded by most of the literary colleges that it is impossi- 
ble to give the desired training in these fundamental sciences 
in one year, unless all other subjects are neglected. Two years' 
coUege training is the minimum time in which such science 
training may be done satisfactorily." 

" Authorities in medicine, law, and engineering should not 
be allowed to monopolize the first two years of the college 
course with work specifically preparatory. The desired prep- 
aration for professional schools should be indicated only in 
part by the professional men, and they should have power only 
to advise in the matter. The decision should rest with thtae 
chiefly sohcitous about general educational fitness for profes- 
sional study, that is, with teachers of arts and sciences. Only 
the indispensable fundamentals (studies prescribed by the 
nature of the subjecte) should be named by the professional 
men. The remainder of the two years should be made up with 
a view to general education." 

" I beheve in the six-year courses for medicine, law, and 
engineering. I am utterly opposed to a tour-year cultural course 
before beginning these subjects. The students become stale." 

" I do not believe that any one particular subject should be 
prescribed for preparation for the study of law. I think that 
the student should be encouraged to specialize in the English 
courses, languages, and history. I do not believe in the social 
science group as a preparation for law." 

Chicago recommends pre-Iegal couraee chosen from among the 
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following subjects: principles of political economy and political 
science; constitutional and political history of the United 
States; national, federal, state, and municipal government; 
constitutional and political history of England; oral debates 
and argumentation; book-keeping and accounting; railway 
transportation and regulation of rates; economic and social 
history; finance, money, and banking; financial and tariff 
history; labor and industry; organization of business enter- 
prises; introduction to study of society; social origins; con- 
temporary society in the United States; industrial groups and 
urban communities; charities and social treatment of crime; 
social forces in modem democracy; logic and i)^chology; 
political and social ethics. 

" On the preparation in college for the study of engineering, 
would say that, theoretically it would be very beautiful if we 
could make the engineer a strictly professional man, who should 
stand eicactly on a par with the lawyer, the doctor, and the 
teacher. The bald fact is that in engineering, as in the majority 
of the other walks of life, there are required great numbers of 
men who have had a decent amount of training, and who are 
fit to be put into minor positions of authority. These men are 
big enough to be department heads, but not big enough to sit 
in the front office. Modem industry and engineering need 
thousands of such men, where they need hundreds of men of 
the highest professional stamp. I conceive that this condition 
is likely to be permanent.'' 

5. What devices are used in your university to shorten the com- 
bined college and university courses? 

Devices are employed as follows: registration for more than 
the ordinary number of hours; counting high grades as addi- 
tional credit; vacation work; limiting the coiu*se to three 
years, like Clark College, whose degree is accepted by some 
professional schools requiring the full college course; accepting 
one or more years of professional study toward the college 
degree, or in some cases anticipating professional studies in the 
college. A very general custom is to count one year in law and 
one or two years in medicine toward the A. B. degree, thus 
permitting the completion of the coU^e and law courses in 
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six years, and of the college and medical courses in six or seven 
yeara. It is common to give the college and engineering degrees 
in six years. A distinction between the B. S. and the B. A. 
degree is made in some universities — the B. S. and the M. D. 
degrees being granted in six years and the B. A, and M. D. 
degrees in seven years. Johns Hopkins does not allow students 
to anticipate medical or graduate studies. Some separate 
colleges accept toward the B, A. degree one year taken elsewhere 
in engineering, law, medicine, or theology. 

Ohio writes: " We frankly accept the principle of combina- 
tion courses, not primarily to shorten the period of study for 
the average student, but as a recognition of superior attainment 
and ability. For students of higher than average ability, we 
have numerous combination courses leading to two degrees. 
In Arts-Law, Arts-Medicine, Arts-Agriculture, Arts-Education, 
Arts-Engineering, Arts-Domestic Science, a student who spends 
three years in Arts, fulfilling all the requirements of the Aila 
degree up to the fourth year and also completing certain speci- 
fied studies thought or known to be essential to the prosecution 
of the professional curriculum, may, if above the average in his 
studies, count as his senior year in Arts the first year of the pro- 
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Here is an apt quotation on the whole list of devices, coming 
from Iowa: " In these combined courses, as well as in the rather 
widespread practice within recent years throughout the Middle 
West and the Far West, of requiring two years of general college 
work tor admission to such professiona,l coLeges as that of medi- 
cine, we seem to recognize what is largely a natural tendency to 
shorten the period of general preparation for professional studies 
as compared with what may in some quarters have been looked 
upon as the ideal — the bachelor's degree. We appear to be 
giving the bachelor's degree after four years of college work in 
the cases of students who go on to a professional degree in 
medicine or law; whereas in fact we are giving the ordinary 
hlDeral arts bachelor's degree, to such students as go on to a 
professional degree, for only two years of liberal arts work (as 
liberal arts work is distinguished from professional work); 
although, as a means of saving our academic face in some meas- 
ure, we ask such students to wait, until after they have studied 
two years longer in a professional college, for the formal con- 
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feiring of the first degree. Why not give the bachelor's degree 
outright to all who complete the sophomore year in college; 
especially in case we can so reorganize and consolidate the 
work which now lies between the end of the sixth grade and 
the end of the senior college year as to secure for the student 
by the time he completes the sophomore year at least as good 
a foundation, in every best sense of the term, for the pursuit 
of professional studies as he now gets by two or three years 
longer in college? " 

6. What diatincUan do you make between the first two and (he 
last two years of college {Junior and Senior coUege)? 

The larger number of answers shows important distinctions 
between the work of the first two years and that of the last 
two years of the college. The junior college is more like the 
high school with studies more or less prescribed; the senior 
college is " of university grade/' " offers vocational courses in 
the senior year," " is an immediate preparation for the graduate 
school," " is elective," " offers courses in law, medicine, teaching, 
and business," " requires majors," " considers the last two years 
pre-professional." 

The conservative view is well expressed by Lawrence Coll^^e: 
^ We make no external distinction between the ' Junior college ' 
and the ' Senior college,' and do not approve of any such dis- 
tinction. By means of prerequisites, by a S3rstem of majors 
and minors, and by requiring students to do the 'required 
work ' as early in the course as possible, we aim to bring it about 
that the work of the jimior and senior years shall differ from that 
of the freshman and sophomore years in its content, method, 
and spirit. During the first two years, foundations are laid, 
definite requirements are met, informational instruction is 
given, the student is aided in discovering his interest, he acquires 
the nomenclature and other implements of several fields of 
knowledge, and the fundamental concepts of the subjects in 
which he is to go further are gained. During the junior and 
senior years he is thrown more completely upon his own initiative^ 
he is expected to demonstrate whether he has acquired the power 
to work independently, and he gains further experience in a&- 
certaining facts, handling material, and correlating knowledge." 



" economy of Ume " in the elementary, kigh-sehodl, and 
coUege periods, can two yean of echoed and college be tmed 
without loss of knowledge and power? 

Two-thirds of the rephes say unheaitatmgly " yes." Some 

limit the saving to individual advancement; eome think one 

' year may be saved, some say " possibly "; only one says " no " 

outright. A solitary voice is heard for the academic degree as 

prerequisite for law, medicine, and engineering. 

Chicagor " In my opinion there is not the slightest difficulty 

in providing for the saving of two years from school and college 

I without loBB of either knowledge or power. In the University 

' Elementary School, the laboratory school of our department of 

' education, one year tias already been saved in ttiis way." 

" In my judgment, time could be saved — certainly one year 
I and perhaps two — if the elementary, high-school, and college 
courses were more closely correlated, and each did its maximum. 
The courses in elementary and high school should be elastic 
as at present in most colleges. I mean by that that in this 
college as in many others a student may complete the course of 
120 academic hours in three years by maintaining the highest 
^ rank, taking the maximum amount of work, and supplementing 
by at least one summer term. I do not regard this as detri- 
mental either mentally or physically to the bright and healthy 
student. On the contrary, I think it better, both from the 
point of view of the development of mentality and preservation 
of a good physique. I do not see why the same rule cannot be 
apphed in the high school and even in the elementary school." 

" Undoubtedly a reorganization of our elementary, high- 
school, and college education might result in a saving of two 
years without the loss of knowledge and power. In fact this 
economy is already being obtained for not a few pupils of the 
public schools. Wise parents and teachers by co-operating 
often enable students to finish the public school two years 
under the average age without any notable loss of either power 
or knowledge, but rather a decided gain in both lines. At 
I present, however, this seems to be accomplished by defeating 
I rather than by carrying out the present system." 

" Id general, I lielieve that the attainment of the bachelor's 
I degree at the age of about twenty-three is Dot justifiable, whether 
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for those intending to enter business or those proposing to enter 
a profession. It seems to me there is too much ' marking time ' 
in the elementary and secondary schools, and not enough con- 
centration in the college. A general agreement among the 
educators as to the essentials would result in the elimination of 
some things that are of no particular interest or value and thus 
bring about a saving of time in the adequate treatment of 
necessary and desirable studies. I see no valid reason why two 
years might not be saved, not only without loss, but with an 
actual increase of interest, knowledge, and power. This 
problem has been solved in the French and German schools, 
and the universities in Germany and France are thus relieved 
of doing the work of secondary instruction that is done in the 
United States under the name of college teaching." 

" I feel rather strongly that we are wasting a considerable 
amount of time, especially in the elementary schools. I have 
known several instances of boys of seven or eight starting out 
with the fourth grade and having no difficulty in keeping up 
with the others, and in one case at least there was no systematic 
training at home previous to entering the school." 

" For many students, yes I Our solution lies in enlarging the 
possibility for individual students rather than in a complete 
change of the administrative units, save that I would begin 
professional education with the third college year." 

" It is possible that one year of time may be saved by tele- 
scoping in some fashion the elementary, high-school, and college 
courses. But I am very doubtful of the advisability of trying 
to save two years. It seems to me that the problem of economy 
of time in education should not be stated so much in terms of 
saving years as in terms of putting more education into the years 
spent." 

8. Should the college course uUimatdy end two years earlier and 
university work begin nominally at the age of SO instead of 22? 

As with the previous question the majority answer " yes " 
without qualification; one says positively "no." Single 
opinions are expressed as follows: "only for exceptional stu- 
dents;" " for many students;" " the age of twenty-one best;" 
"doubtful, do better work in the time;" "a possible goal, 
but better to do away with arbitrary distinctions between 
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college and university;" "possible, but the time is leas impor- 
tant than the education received." 

"At present every freshman class in the larger colleges 
has members, who, because of unusual capacity, studiousnesa, 
or the efficiency of school conditions, re-enforced by parental 
influences, have entered college at sixteen and nil! graduate at 
twenty. Late entrance upon higher infitniction seeniH peculiar 
to the United States. It ia a common opinion that pupils in 
European secondary schools are about two years in advance 
of American pupils of corresponding age. Two years ago, at 
the suggestion of President Lowell, Professor H, W. Hohnea 
made a study of the college record of 5769 students (all the 
regular freshmen who entered Harvard College in the classes 
from 1902 to 1912 inclusive) in order to discover the relation 
of both conduct and scholarship to age at entrance. Setting 
aside as too smaU for safe conclusions the 15-year group of 19 
freshmen, and the larger 16-year group of 218, who might be 
considered boys of unusual ability, and also leaving out thoae 
who entered at 20 or later, no large number, there remained 
three groups~1102 who entered at 17, 1981 at 18, and 1394 at 
19, Of these three groups, that which entered college at 17 
excelled, in both conduct and scholarship, the groups which 
entered at 18 and 19, and the group which entered at 18 ex- 
celled in both respects that which entered at 19. The college 
thus got better results in conduct and scholarship from the 
younger men. It may be added that the conduct and scholar- 
ship of the freshmen who entered at 15 and 16 respectively 
were decidedly superior to the behavior and rank of their older 
classmates. The results of tliis interesting comparison should 
tend to reassure parents who hesitate, because of the lack of 
age, to expose their sons, though intellectually prepared, to 
the risks of college life. Those who graduate at 20 will be able 
to enter upon their professional career two years earlier than the 
graduate of to-day, and their period of active life, of achieve- 
ment and service will to that extent be prolonged." 

" There is no reason why a normal boy or girl should not 
complete the college course at 20, with good instruction. In 
fact ajiy ordinary boy or girl who has been well taught through- 
out can get through coUege by the ^e of 18 without loss of 
knowledge or power. One great difficulty we have to meet ii 
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thai a very largB number of our students stay out of school i 
year or two, and that necessarily postpones their entrance 
upon their professional work.'' 

" I am firmly of the belief that the American colleges and 
universities, as well as the lower schools, are going to undergo 
such a change as will make it possible for the young man to 
begin his life work at least two years earlier than he now can, 
and with just as good equipment as he now has." 

9. Should the University {Oraduate School, Professional Schools, 
Engineering, etc.) be buiU on Vie first two years of college? 

Those who give an unqualified ^^ yes/' and those who qualify 
their statements are about equal in number, the positive " noes " 
being a small minority. Except the few who would retain the 
four or at least the three years of preparation for the professional 
schools, most agree to the two-year college basis for law and 
medicine. There is hesitation about engineering and more 
about the graduate school. " Pre-engineering courses of two 
years are not well attended." 'Ht is desirable that the mini- 
miun requirements of the professional schools be the equivalent 
of two years of liberal arts work. This I would apply to engi- 
neering, law, medicine, commerce, teaching, journalism, and 
possibly, theoretically to agriculture for experts in agriculture. 
Medicine and law are on this basis, but it is not feasible at the 
present time to put the other subjects on the same basis." 
" For the professional schools and engineering, yes; three years 
for the graduate school." 

'^ Ultimately professional work will be built on full four 
years of college work as is the case now with the graduate schools 
and with some of the best professional schools. The two-year 
preparation is to be regarded as one step toward full preparation. 
The saving of time for well-endowed youth (sought by ques- 
tion 8) will be efiFected by the reorganization of secondary educa- 
tion now rapidly proceeding and actually accomplished in a 
few places such as Joliet, Illinois." 

" The university should be a true graduate school, and there- 
fore should be built on four years of college work. One of the 
weaknesses of the Grerman imiversity at the present time is the 
large amount of elementary work it is compelled to offer to the 
same students who are doing really graduate work in other 
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lines, becaiise the gymnasium does not really complete the prep- 
aration for graduate work." [Under question 8, he claims 
that college graduation might be at the age of 20 or even IS — 
a very important point.] 

"The university might be built on the first two years of 
college work, but it is difficult to see how this can be brought 
about until the reorganization suggested by Question 7 shall 
have been brought about. The American coUege has been 
too efficient an educational institution to be ruthlessly dis- 
carded. The educational demands of the time, however, will 
have to be met and all institutions required to adapt their 
work to such ends." 

" In my opinion all university work should be built on the 
first two years of college. This ought to include engineering, 
although there seems to be more objection to this than in the 
case of any of the other professional schools." 

10. Please note any recetU ckanges or rme points of view in the 
aims and methods of your college. 

" The college is gradually dividing up into specialized groups 
and is losing its vagueness. Most coUege students now have 
some definite aim in view and the college is gradually changing 
to meet thia condition. That is, college students are studying 
to go into business, insurance, banking, journalism, domestic 
science, and so forth." 

" I think it highly advisable to have in the freshman year 
of college a course aimed to direct the student toward proper 
courses and careers, say a one-year course, with methods of 
work and study running throughout and parallel thereto some 
discussion of careers open to college men and the courses useful 
in preparation for the same. Such courses are in operation at 
the University of Washington, Reed College, University of 
Toledo, and other places I cannot now recall." 

" We direct the student, as soon as he enters college, along 
the line of election of options under the curriculum that will 
best fit him for the aim he has in life. We attempt to find out 
as soon as possible the student's intention." 

" We are trying to increase the efficiency of our pedagogical 
methods, and shall next year introduce an important group 
of commercial studies." 
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** There has been introduced this year in the college of science, 
literature, and the arts an honors course, intended specifically 
to train students for graduate work and productive scholar- 
ship. Plans are under way for the development of vocational 
courses." 

" We are seciuing a higher quality of work, and are consider- 
ing the elimination of those students who do not show the ability 
and the willingness to do work of a high grade." 

"We are moving toward a greater freedom in methods of 
work in the third year (Clark College, three-year course); are 
participating in the movement of Massachusetts institutions 
to supply more fully extension work and public service; are 
aiming at better methods of teaching and student work, rather 
than variation of college machinery." 

" We have been making a careful study of the tests of efficiency 
as applied to the college, that has resulted in many changes on 
all sides of the college work. We have also been securing a 
much larger measure of student co-operation." 

" The colleges have come to a feeling of responsibility for the 
whole life of the student. Interference with extra-curriculum 
activities has greatly increased. This is not merely for the 
purpose of preventing abuses that would always be subject 
to discipline in any self-respecting institution. It is the collie 
phase of the general uplift movement to be seen everywhere 
in the world to-day. It means a determination to use all pos- 
sible means to raise the level of individual and community life." 

11. How far should (he college become vocaHonal (including voca- 
tional courses for women)? 

" The college should have no fear of the so-called vocational 
courses. In a sense the traditional college was vocationaL 
Its coiurses contemplated the three learned professions and later 
also the business of teaching. The fact that a subject may 
be used for earning money later should not count for or against 
its admission to the college curriculiun. That question should 
be decided on educational values — ^intrinsic and relative. Our 
practice is to permit a total of twenty semester hours out of the 
120 to be elected from any subjects upon which the student 
is prepared to enter, including of course subjects termed 
vocationaL" 



"The liberal arts originated as vocational studies and re- 
mained so throughout the Middle Agea, They were the aub- 
j'ects that were considered necessary for the preparation of men 
for the priesthood. In my judgment they are still vocational, 
though less consciously and definitely so, for many callings. 
It is my belief that the college of liberal arts should be made 
as vocational as possible, without sacrificing unnecessarily the 
breadth of culture that many occupations of the present day 
imply, and more or less constantly require. Under the elective 
system the vocational appeal seems to be operative in the 
minds of serious students, and the transformation of soft courses 
into those of real disciplinary value would remove an alternative 
now open in many institutions to the less serious. The voca- 
tional interests of women students are of increasing importance, 
and should be provided for as far as colleges of liberal arts may 
do BO. Such studies as languages and literature, art, certain 
sciences, history, etc., are all broadly vocational for women. 
The plu^se Vocational courses for women ' seems to imply 
more than this. Certain such courses might be arranged, but 
the number of auch courses would be necessarily limited under 
present arrangements and organization in our universities." 

" In response to real and sufficient demands the arts college 
of a state university should provide vocational training so far 
as its resources permit. This shoulii include vocational courses 
of various sorts for women, and especially training for the duties 
of the home and community life. This does not mean that the 
college should become vocational, but that it should offer the 
training which large groups of its students desire, and in so 
doing should free the channels of culture and scholarly training 
for those who desire them." 

" I believe that the college work should include a larger 
amount of vocational courses, both for men and women. I 
have often been struck by the fact that the ordinary college 
graduate is unfitted to do anything to earn money, except to 
teach school, and he generally does that in an indifferent 
manner." 

" The college itself should not be vocational, but there should 
be vocational combes of collegiate grade, perhaps within the 
collegiate administrative unit. At every two-year interval 
there should be a group of vocational courses of varying length 
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as needs dictate. It would be economical if the same equipment 
could be used for the two classes of students. The plan may be 
noted as follows: Primary School; Intermediate School — 
Vocational Schools; Jimior EQgh — ^Vocational Schools; Senior 
High— Vocational Schools; Junior Colleger— Vocational Schools.'' 

" Every institution of higher learning in this country should 
provide courses in domestic science and home making for its 
women students.'' 

" We believe more vocational courses should be provided for 
women. The work in our teachers college, the college of en- 
gineering, the professional schools and in household arts is 
distinctly vocational." 

"The college should not be strictly vocational. But the 
college student should have in mind from the very first of his 
college course the vocation toward which he is studying. This 
is true of the women as well as of the men. A line of study 
should be provided, running through the four years, to prepare 
for the vocation of home-making." 

" The college should not become vocational to the point of 
excluding a fundamental idealism. A certain proportion of 
vocational emphasis is desirable." 

" Yes, but there should also be pure culture courses all through 
the college." 

" Vocational motives should play a minor part in the manage- 
ment of the college programme. They cannot be strictly ruled 
out, however, without loss." 

Other replies are briefly noted: " We present instruction in 
home economics, library work, and nursing. There are other 
combinations that can be made for instruction along the line 
of preparation for social service and training for secretarial 
work." " The answer would always depend on the local cir- 
cumstances." " Why not altogether vocational?" " Not to 
any great extent." ''The college should stand for Uberal 
training." " There is enough of the vocational to supply the 
proper demand in the high schools, schools of technology, and 
the universities." " It would be disastrous for the college to 
become narrowly vocational." "There is no sharp line of 
division between cultural and vocational subjects. Vocational 
and cultural interests do not necessarily exclude each other. 
A subject may be entirely vocational and at the same time thor- 



oughly cultural. A Bubject may be taught so as to include 
both cultural and special vocational interestB." 

12. What do you understand by the " New HuTnanism "t 

" By the New Humanism I understand simply a new appear- 
ance of the old desire to avoid formalism in teaching, and to 
emphasize substance, the realities of the subject, and its applica- 
tions in life. Perhaps there is more than this in the tnovement. 
It is, doubtless, an attempt to check the growth of an exaggerated 
desire for scientific exactness and absolute reliance on fact in 
the teaching of all subjects. It is an attempt to bring back the 
interpretation of life as an aim in the teaching of any subject 
which oSers the possibility of such interpretation." 

" By the New Humanism I understand we intend to empha- 
size that subject matter which interprets life more directly in 
terms of human conditions and needs — economics, sociology, 
politics, psychology, civics, history, literature. In method of 
teaching it means an emphasis on facts as interpreted by their 
human worth, rather than a mere impersonal treatment of 
truth. In the arrangement of courses, it lays emphasia upon 
practicality in the broad sense, whether spiritual or economic. 
In university values it gives new worth to teaching and practical 
service as well as research," 

" The New Humanism is discussed in the writinp of F. C S. 
Schiller, William James, J. 8. Mackenzie and other pragmatists. 
As applied to education it is found in expressed or imphed forms 
in the writings of Irving Babbitt, John Dewey, David Snedden 
and Paul More. It is an unfortimate and confusing term for 
the reason that many educators understand Humanism to mean, 
at least in part, Humanitarianism. The old Humanism had 
an enthusiasm amounting to a passion for all things classical 
and (usually also) pagan. Christian Humanists were always 
more or less on the defensive. The New Humanism amounts 
to a plea for such an enthusiasm or passion in education as used 
to exist for the classical; but now to be extended on all subjects 
worthy of study and more especially on the newer subjects. 
The point of agreement between the old humanism and the new 
Beems to be intense individualism." 

" I do not understand that there is any such thing as a really 
new Humanism. Humanism is a apirit rather than a content, 
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and the spirit has not been changed by the infusion .of a vast 
amount of new knowledge into the college curriculum during 
the past century." 

" The New Humanism is the term used to apply to the wider 
concept of the education of the individual for a larger and more 
effective efficiency in his social relations." 

''The making of man and his affairs central to education. 
The interest in social problems in all their variety is an example 
of it." 

" The New Humanism means, to my mind, the inclusion of 
all studies and activities and endeavors which have been pro- 
duced and engaged in by mankind for mankind; provided that 
they be pursued with the truly social interest and aim, which 
does not preclude, but rather enhances, the personal interest 
and aim." 

" If there is any such thing as the New Humanism, I would 
define it as the old Himianism adapted to present day circum- 
stances and uses." 

'' No definite meaning is attached at present to the New 
Humanism. In general it means applied Christianity, social 
service, the improvement of the masses by educational and 
other means and especially the sharing with the weak by the 
strong of the advantages of the latter. It means either the 
overthrow of the competitive system or the placing of competi* 
tion on a much higher plane." 

13. What are the elements of waste in the college {matter, method, 

and spirit)? 

" A discussion of waste in college includes a discussion of all 
the activities of college life. There is a waste from inefficient 
methods of teaching. There is a waste in the matter of courses 
which lack relation to modem life and thought, and there is a 
waste which proceeds from misdirected enthusiasm." 

** The waste which takes place in colleges in the material of 
instruction is quite pronounced. This is due oftentimes to 
adherence to information collected during candidacy for a 
doctor's degree rather than adapting the matter to the class 
that is being taught. There is also a tendency at times to carry 
instruction along the lines of one's interest instead of along 
the lines of the needs of the students. I think this criticism 
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could be made quite generally. Methods are changing and for 
the better, I think, on the whole, though, as a matter of fact, 
college professors ought to have a larger knowledge of the his- 
tory of education and particularly of the methods of instruction 
that have been tried in other places. Spirit is the great element 
in all education, and ia order to have it the individual must 
have the point of view of the artist who. is willing to sacrifice, 
if need be, for his profession," 

" Waste exists in the college because the college ia traditional 
and academic rather than functional. The work does not fit 
the human needs of the population at present attending. Col- 
lege work should be a direct adjustment to the needs of those 
who attend rather than a roundabout traditional adjustment. 
The vocational and the social destinies of the college population 
should he surveyed, and the college course modified according 
to the facts rendered. The college is weak in the definition of 
ends, save where it has a specialized traditional bias." 

" The elements of waste lie in needless duplication of work 
done; in the scattering of instruction by an excess in the elective 
system; in a lack of coherence in an organized curriculum; 
and in an inadequately definite purpose before the student's 

" The most serious elements of waste in a college are in my 
judgment the following; the lack of correlation in college 
matters; the tendency to multiply the number of courses 
(more often to satisfy the whima of some instructor than for 
the purpose of improving the curriculum) ; the lecture method 
used too soon in the college course ; the lack of personal instruc- 
tion and personal appeal; the dilettanteism of instructors; 
failure of instructors to make their teaching vital and failure 
of students to see that there is anything vital in the instruction; 
the tendency of students to be indiSerent — the spirit which is 
often imparted in my judgment through indifference on the part 
of the instructor." 

"Elements of waste are: inferior teaching; lazy students; 
the fact that many students do not know how to study; over- 
lapping of courses; the teacher consulting too little the genuine 
interests of the student himself; too Kiany highly detailed 
courses, and too few briefer courses that stir thought vigorously 
in the realm covered." 
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'' Too great numbers and a too wholesale way of handling 
immature students; the effort to appeal to the students without 
intellectual interests by a training and method chiefly intelleo- 
tual; low standards of student performance; lack of general 
agreement on objects and methods." 

*' The largest element of waste in the college is the waste of 
time and opportunity by students who have not been led by 
family tradition or the influence of lower schools to take a really 
vital interest in their own intellectual and spiritual development. 
I believe that 'the blame for this condition lies principally 
in the failings of our family life, but it is also due in 
considerable part to the lack of a really trained teaching 
profession." 

Some other elements of waste briefly noted: Presenting mere 
masses of facts without system. Lack of distinction between 
the essential and the non-essential in subject matter. Choosing 
courses simply to complete the number of hours. Failure to 
adapt matter and method to the stage of development. Relat- 
ing the first two years too closely to the high school — ^teaching 
subjects many of which could have been pursued in the high 
school. Duplication of work in college and high school, in 
different departments, in different courses in the same depart- 
ment. Crowding all kinds of students through the same cur- 
riculum. Putting beginning students into advanced classes. 
Lack of traioing in methods of study. Lack of personal touch 
with students. Making pleasureableness a test of efficiency of 
method. Coddling poor students. Lack of purpose and definite 
aim. Neglecting essentials for non-essentials. Devotion to 
athletic and social fimctions; interest in all kinds of extra- 
curricular activities. Low standards of student industry and 
performance. Spirit with which students and to a less extent 
the faculty view their college work. On the part of the in- 
structors — doing unnecessary work and repetition of work by 
committees. Elements of spiritual waste (for the teacher): 
(1) the encroachments of administrative work; (2) lack of 
differentiation of the fimctions of teaching and research; (3) 
the salary scale — ^the salary should be fixed at the point of max- 
imum net returns. 



14. What can be done to strengOien the purpose and deimtiim of 

the coUege student f 

Some of the suggestiona briefly stated are ae follows: " The 
faculty ahould be able to present to tlie student a worthy pur- 
pose and to give him an example of devotion. This will be 
effective if combined with the proper differentiation of courses 
of study." " Maintain h^ purposea and ideals of instruction," 
" Get a wider view from university methods." " A good be- 
gjnning would be for individual instructors to hold up and main- 
tain higher standards — not suffer so much slovenly work." 
" Make a better adaptation of college courses to the needs of 
college students." " Connect his studies more naturally with 
the profession or vocation he expects to foUow, with his life 
as a citizen, and with hia individuality as distinct from his 
professional pursuits and civic duty." " Make the student 
work bard; make all the work in the college serious and exact- 
ing; if the student does not develop devotion and purpose tell 
him frankly and let him out." " Gradually raise the standard 
of performance required of students and teachers." " Curb 
expenditure of time on extra-curricular activities." " I would 
emphasize these three things: the appropriate selection of 
courses offered, the careful selection of teachers and adminis- 
trators, and the provision of general inspirational lectures." 

" Enforce h^er standards; make clear relation of courses 
to life; bring out for the student the meaning of the college 
course; indicate the relation of various courses to each other; 
make clear the less obvious but deep values of the college train- 
ing; give special opportunities to the best etudenta." 

" The greatest help in securing stronger purpose and devotion 
OB the part of the studenia would be a vigorous determination 
on the part of faculties and administrative bodies to have them 
at any cost. This would lead to a better adapted curriculum 
and better teaching, the enforcement of high standards, the 
subordination of outside interests, more careful selection of 
students, and the elimination of those who do not respond." 

" The purpose and devotion on the part of the student may 
be strengthened by an example of devotion and purposefulness 
on the part of his teachers; the teachers showing that their 
ioteiest in their subjects is subordinate to their interest in tbeii 
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stadents; the teacher's example of enthusiasm and industry 
in his work; the systematic effort to impress upon the mind 
the significance and value of the collie opportunity; the 
systematic effort to acquaint the student with the significance 
and importance of college problems; the appreciation of values 
other than money values; emphasis on the relation between 
success in the college and success in after life." 

" If we exempt three classes — ^the students who come to col- 
lege because it is the fashion, those who have the additional 
handicap of haviog plenty of money, and the morally and 
intellectually dishonest — I believe the 'purpose/ by which I 
presume you mean clearness of intellectual ideals, and the 
' devotion/ by which I understand you to mean a willingness 
to follow some ideal or aim to a definite conclusion, can be 
strengthened by the teacher by the following means: first, 
and most important, the teacher must so choose his material 
that it is related to something that the student abeady knows; 
the subject matter must be presented simply and clearly; the 
student is to be given a body of knowledge that he feels is his 
own; to strengthen the student's devotion to an intellectual 
ideal, encourage him to express his opinions on questions related 
to the subject, to take stock of himself intellectually, to measure 
himself with others; add intellectual honesty and fair-minded- 
ness on the part of the teacher; appeal to the student's imagina- 
tion by letting him see as much as possible of the human and 
personal side of his subject." 

15. What 18 the jusUficaUon of the four-year eoUege caurse leading 

to the bachelor' 8 degree at about £S? 

In the replies to the above question, hardly one justifies the 
age at which the A. B. is now reached, and the majority of 
answers in general are negative — "no justification." Many 
would preserve the four-year college, but with graduation at 
about 20. 

" Tradition, and a mixed tradition at that." 

'' I really know of no justification but an historical one for 
the four-year college course leading to the bachelor's degree 
at about 23. I have always felt that our college students 
should enter not later than 16 so that they would be able to 
graduate at 20." 



" PersoBally I do not believe there is any justification for 
the four-year college coiuise leading to the bachelor's degree at 
the age of 23, unless a considerable amount of specialization is 
included— such an amount as will enable the student to receive 
his professional or technical degree in one or at the most two 
additional years of work." 

" None whatever, except for such as have leisure and real 
ambition for further general studies — such as ought not or do not 
care to master a profession or trade. For such persons (and 
I believe that the larger the number of such persons a nation 
can have, other interests being properly provided for and 
encouraged, the better for that nation) a couple more years of 
work and the degree Master of Arts might very wcU be given." 

" In my judgment a four-year college course leading to the 
bachelor's degree at about 23 is something of a luxury and is 
to be justified as luxuries generally are justified. It is well that 
some — those who by circiunstances can afford it and by tempera- 
ment can use it with real advantage — should have the choice of 
perfecting themselves culturally. For some still more luxury, 
a still longer course of the English type, is a good thing, We 
need a fair nimaber of people who have had that privilege, people 
who have specialized for service in that direction." 

" The question is not fairly put. There is in a sense no jus- 
tification for the completion of a college course as late as the age 
of 23, because the whole school system ought easUy to bring a 
student to the same point at the age of 20; but the four-year 
college course cannot be saddled with the primary responsibility 
for the present condition, and the condition cannot be remedied 
by cutting the four-year coUege course, which, I believe, retains 
its full value as a preparation for the larger responsibility of 
civilized life." 

Professor Henry W. Holmes of Harvard answers questions 
13, 14, 15, 16 by references to three printed articles, two of 
them his own, from which I quote briefly: Professor Holmes 
finds that the average age of entrance to Harvard since 1853 has 
risen just two years, from 17.4 to 19.4. It has become increas- 
ingly clear that the tendency to enter college late has gone too 
far, that we need not fear to reduce the average age of entrance, 
but must rather do all we can to reduce it, that the college must 
" court youth." An investigation of the records of 5769 Harvard 
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Btudenta, from 1902 to 1912, is the basis for some conchisicaia. 4 
" The college gets better average results, with less friction, " 
from younger men than from older men." " The college may 
with confidence urge parents to send their boys to college youog. 
Youth in itself is not a disadvantage to a coU^e Btudent. 
The college will find it no greater burden to guide and infitmct 
an appreciably younger body of undergraduates. The college 
may cheerfully and hopefully court youth." — " In America the 
college stands perforce for culture; yet it clears itself with 
difficulty from the snares of technical specialization in chosen 
fields of knowledge — a specialization essentially vocational. 
College professors must be specialists— scholars in the full 
sense of the term; but college students do not for their part 
commonly intend or care to specialize in the same sense. To 
study one field with greater thoroughness than others; to g(un 
from it a disinterested enthusiasm for learning; to approach 
in one direction the limits of achieved knowledge; to taste the 
joy of constructive intellectual eSort; these are essential 
elements in a college student's curriculum. But this does not 
call for the methods or ideals of graduate specialization, even 
in the student's chosen field. The privilege of college study is 
the opportunity to reach safe ground in all the more important 
fields of scholarship, for the exercise of reflective intelligence. 
With a view to providing this opportunity college teachers may 
well spare time from research for that close observation of meth- 
ods and results and that unprejudiced discussion of aims which 
are needed in the teaching of all subjects everywhere. . . . 
The state needs knowledge, efficiency, insight, and idealism in 
industry, commerce, the arts, science, philosophy, religion, and 
famDy life, as much as in citizenship more narrowly defined." — 
" It is the business of the college to provide the potential enei^ 
for the rest of existence, in the shape of motives and Ideas; 
not to import into its work any simulacra of the out«r arena. 
. . . It is a period distinctly ttdcen out of the current of usual 
life; it involves segregation and a degree of authoritative in- 
struction, , . . The purpose of college ia defined as the cultiva- 
tion of originality; and the result to be reached, philosophy. 
. . , The college ought to be set free from any direct concenia 
with what is coming after it, so far as special skUls and activitk 
are conoetned." 
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" Twenty-three is probably too late, but the general justificEi- 
tion for the four-year college course ia preparation for life itself; 
getting the moat out of life in lines of character, happiaeBB, and 
social efficiency." 

" That it adapts itself fairly well to the needs of a good many 



" The four-year couTBe ending at about 23 corresponds fairly 
well to the period at which the young man attains mental and 
moral maturity." 

" From a practical present day standpoint the justification of 
the four-year collie course has ajnple basis, and, ustil our 
elementary and secondary education have been somewhat 
reoi^anized, I see little prospect of success in basing the work 
of the university, inclu<Ung the graduate school, on two years 
of college work. The difficulty here is not so much from the 
standpoint of the university as from the disastrous effect of 
such a policy upon the separate colleges, a. thing which all those 
having the larger interests of higher education at heart would 
sincerely deplore." 

" A tour-year college course enables us to get certain ideaU of 
culture, and I hope it will enable us to have certain ideals of 
public service also which are in danger of being lost in the 
attempt to shorten the programme from the high school, where 
the aim is knowledge (and in many instances very superficial 
knowledge), to the professional school, where the aim is money 



16. // the univernty {including the graduate school) were baaed 
on two yean of college, what would he the effect on tfie separate 
colleges} 

" Separate colleges are very numerous and very varied in 
their character. The efieot on these colleges therefore would 
by no means be uniform. Some would continue with increased 
powers; others would continue without material change; 
others would become what we commonly call junior colleges." 

" My conjecture is that most of the weaker ones would be 
forced into the position of junior colleges, white many of the 
stronger ones would develop graduate departments. It is clear 
that many students are now able and willing to continue in 
general courses to 23 or 24. Some of these would still stay oo 
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fcH* an A. B. or an A. M., eren if H were possible to enter pro- 
ffflRJonal achods or other graduate aohoob at the end of the two 
years of cctQegd work." 

'' I Boppoae that a number of students would leave the col- 
leges; I doubt, however, if in the best coD^^ a sufficient 
number of students would leave to produce soious results." 

" Some of the effects would be the elimination of many weaker 
independent colleges, and the strengthening of those that 
ou^t to survive, provided they select restricted fields, respect- 
ively, and include scmie of the present hi^irschool work in 
view of the fact that there are now and always will be many of 
the very small public hi^ schoob carrying from two to three 
years of hi^-school work." 

" Most of them ought to be made into junior coU^es, that 
is, those ndiich have not amj^ facilities for doing four years' 
work well. The separate colleges with ample endowment could 
devote the last two years, the senior college, to |»eprofessional 
training, which is merely a reorganization of the materials of 
liberal education so as to give a more effective basis for pro- 
fessional study." 

" If reduction of the age of graduation is desirable, and in my 
judgment it is, the best way is to make the elementary school 
and the hi^ school more compact and more elastic and to so 
arrange courses with the collie that a student may enter 
collie at an earlier date. At the same time the collie work 
itself should be made more elastic, so that students of more 
than average ability and industry can graduate from it in less 
than four years." 

" The effect on the arts collie would be to direct the students 
into their various professions or vocations either in the pro- 
fessional schools or in the senior collie, and to leave in the 
arts college a body of students who are interested only in 
general culture. It is useless to think of basing the graduate 
school upon the junior collie except in name, since at least 
two years beyond the junior college is necessary to prepare the 
student for research work, which is the essential characteristic 
of the graduate school." 

" If the university were permanently based on two years of 
collie work, the effect would be to deprive the liberal arts 
colleges of their best and most earnest students befcue thdr 



